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THE SORREL STALLION 


CHAPTER I 

WHEN THE FIRST PROP FALLS 

H orse or man, colt or child, cver>' living 
thing comes puzzled to the conclusion 
that life is a succession of changes, 
moving along like a river to the sea. Things never 
Stand still. No one rcallv wants them to stand 
still. Life would lie intolerable if they did. And 
yet, every throbbing heart cries out against the 
incidents, the abrupt events that come with cata- 
clysmic force and turn its world upside down. In 
the life of every iiulividual sbmething is eon- 
tinually hapjX'iiing that seems to change the very 
atn^phere he breathes, after which things never 
seem the same again. 

The little fuzzy sorrel colt’s early days of perfect 
satisfaeiion with his environment came to a decisive 
jolt. Hig happy^ infancy had l)ccn blessed by what 
had appeaned to be an inexhaustible supply of 
delicious milk. lie had found wherever he moved 
all the soft green grass he careil to nibble at. His 
large, affectionate mother had constantly w'atched 
over him and proterted him. She liad stootl by his 
side like a soR, rt*d impenetrable wall against all 
harm. She had been the very prop of his existence ; 

II 
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and suddraly she walked away from Juiq» as it weva 
— the prop he had leaned upon fell with di^ttiilHJaig 
abruptness. He had, to be sure, been dimly, aware 
of a change in his mother's altitude toward him 





Hid happy infancy had l^con by what hail ap|»eami to lx* an 

inexhaustible supply of debrious milk. 


for some days ; Wit he hatl liccn too certain in his 
faith in the endurance of his happy state to believe 
this change when it had first ap|K?arcd. ^ 

It was spring on the rangeland along tlu? Clear- 
water River in western Idaho. The cold days of 
winter had kept the sorrel colt dozing, close to his 
mother’s warm sides, but with tlic /;omii\g of the 
sunny days of spring, his large round eyes aci]uircd 
an intense interest in things around him. Out of 
the shadows of inexperience came the forms, the 
colours, and the personalities of the horses and 
colts who lived on the rangclanil with his mother 
and himself. Space divided itself into hills and 
hollows, stones and bushes and trees, the sunny 
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rangeland and the abysmal canyon depths, throagb 
the centre of whose awednspiring shadows ran tbe 
Clearwater River with a splash and a roar, and 
foam about the clifttcred rocks. 

A cool south wind had hummed over the hill-tops 
of the range ail night long. Dozing, and waking 
into darkness, with a start, the sorrel colt str u ggled 
as in a dream with tlic unmistakable deeisiveness 
of the thing that was hap])cning to him ; and yet, 
as the grcyncss of a new day wii>cd the night away 
from the whok* of the eastern horizon, he allowed 
himself to Ixdieve that whei\ his mother got to her 
feet, she would let him drink again of her delicious 
milk which he ha<l eornt* t«» feel was his, forever, 
merely ff»r the effort of taking. 

lie pictured her .standing up; saw himself 
carefully approaching her, rca<*hing out for the soft 
warm soim-c of .supply, and drinking to his heart's 
content. Off in spa<’e, ^alKiut the km»b on which he 
lay by his mother's sUlc, various t»f the marcs and 
their colts lay dozing ; anti seattrtretl lH'twt*en them, 
some of the rntire restless wt»rk-horses were grazing 
slo\jly anti rhythmicjilly. TtK» imit'h preweupied 
with the change that was so hard to accept. Sorrel 
was not tlozing. He wa.s watching the mouse- 
coloured colt who was stirring some ten feet away, 
beside t^e wl^te’ marc, his mother. 

Suddenly«the white mare rose lalx>riously to her 
feet. At once the black colt gt>t up on his shaky, 
springy legs, and switching his stubby, faded black 
tail fo» excitement, he immediately helped himself 
to milk. 

Sorrel could hardly endure the sight. He jumped 
up with alac'rity ; and in doin^ so, managed to 
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brush against his mother’s big, drowsy head. Hw 
mother, as she had done a thousand tim^, mur- 
mured affectionately to him ; and to his satisfac- 
tion began rising, groaning a bib as she was in the 
habit of doing, every time she either got to her 
feet or lowered herself to the ground. Sorrel 
watched her with nervous expectation. She was 
apparently still the good kind mother she had 
always been ; and yet he rememlx^red clearly 
enough that she had hurt him, the day before, 
when he had tried to help himself to her milk. 

The big mare Iw'gan to graze. Sorrel lowcrt*d his 
head close to hers, and with his lips reluctantly 
took in a tiny bunch of grass blades. He tort? them 
off quite ex|)crtly, and shook his head as tlie cold 
dew in them touchctl his warm teeth. His mother 
took a step forward and to the side, and the manner 
with which she set her foot di»wn carefully, so as not 
to step on him, convinced him that he had a right 
to be hopeful. 

As incons[>ieuously as he knew how, he turnetl 
around into |K>sition. First he grazed a bit. as he 
faced the opjjosite tlirection to that t>f his mother ; 
then he slowly arul cautiously raised his head. He 
had barely fouched her red flank, however, when 
there came a threatening neigh, arul her hind f<K>t 
kicked out, almost hitting him. At the stgne time 
she swished her long black tail angrily, striking him 
in the face, hairs of it going right into his eyes, 
making them smart and water, so that he could 
hardly see. Then she walked off in disgust, Leaving 
him there, the very breath taken out of him. 

Of course, he dcser\'ed it. She had tried to show 
him that he was no longer a baby, that it was time 
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fcMT him to support himself, on the gra«» he could 
crop ; •and yet it was hardly possible for him to 
understand all that, without being hurt. All that 
he cou^d perceive* was the fact that she had been 
kind and generous and affectionate up to a certain 
vague moment, and that thereafter an unreasonable 
change had come about in her. The milk that he 
could no longer have, as he had had so freely, 
became doubly desirable ; and the final conviction 
that his mother was not to supply him with all 
that he wanted, any more, brought with it a feeling 
of loneliness and fear. 

Around about him, the horses, the mares and 
their c'olts were seatteretl over the knobby hill-top, 
fast emerging fn>m tlie dusk, into the broader day- 
light which was now i|uite intense above the rolling 



Iliickwktn and the 


hojrizon. They took to their grazing, seriously now, 
moving slowly northward, in the direction of the 
canyon and the river. Sorrel looked from one of 
these horses to the other. There vras a carelessness. 
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a care-free indifference in the slow leisurely way in 
which they moved and ripjwd the grass blades from 
the lavish earth, which mitigated, somew'hat, his 
fear and disappointment. They seamed so coptented 
and unafraid. 

His mother had mov’ed along faster than he had 
thought, and when he discov'ered the fact that she 
was some fifty feet away from him, he aroused 
himself from his preoccupation ami trotleil con- 
cernedly toward her. Near her, lie found some 
grass to his liking, and being very hungry, he 
cropped for some minutes with a will, until suddenly 
looking back, he saw the white marc with her mouse- 
coloured, black colt, just a few feet behind him. I Ic saw 
the white marc only, merely making tmt the small 
curve of a faded, black little muzzle below her flunks. 
That the black colt was soon to arrive at the same 
ruthless change did not, of course, occur to him. 
He gazed with envy, fa.scinated by the sight. 

Sorrel looked about nervously. Every horse but 
the big buek.skin plug was busy grazing. He was 
holding his swollen foot off from the ground for a 
rest, and his big old busybody head high, he was 
looking right at .Sorrel. It seeme<l to .Stjrrel that the 
old fellow was suspicious of what he was alK>ut to 
do, and so he lowered his liea<l a moment and 
pretended to be grazing, watching the biackskin 
plug through the cijrncr of an eye. i’bc old. plug 
w'as apparently deejdy interested. He curled his 
loose, ugly lija, and bared his enormous yellow 
teeth. 

Sorrel waited patiently. When the old buckskin 
finally lowered his head to the ground, he seized his 
opportunity. He moved swiftly toward the white 
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mare and took hold of the dug on his side, dravring 
so eageV a draught, that the white mare surmised 
immediately what was happening. 

But the old white mare was too old and too good* 
natured to concern herself with such punishment 
as Sorrel may have descrvctl. She merely swished 
her tail with impaticnc-e and walked off, leaving 
the two colts, their mu/.zles wet with milk, to look 
into each other's faces. Black M-as as good-natured 
as his mother. That the .sorrel colt had made an 
attempt to steal his milk did not bother him at all. 
His wet muzzle bobbing up and down a few times, 
he reaeheti out timitlly to sniff at the sorrel colt’s 
juuzzlc. Sorrel responded with equal care and 
interest. Black’s muzzle, smelling of milk, was 
soft and warm. S<.)rrel experienced a strong attrac- 
tion for the black colt. He found himself wanting 
to touch him, to run with him. Vibrating with 
affection, he rubljcd his muzzle all the way down 
the black colt’s side, swerving around his fat little 
rump to the other side of him, qircssing his body 
emotionally against him ; and then, in the exuber- 
ance of their feelings, both, by a single impulse, 
leaped forward and raced down the incline. 

The little pintt) filly, lying near her bay mother, 
raised her head and lookecl at them with fear. The 
frisky eylts ran around the entire hill-top and 
came tearin|f1i>aek again past the filly. This time, 
she quickly sprang to her feet and ran whimpering 
to her mother’s side. The bay mare laid back her 
cars ayd warnctl the boisterous colts to keep away 
from her <laughtcr. 

But their noisy gallttpiug anm>yed the bigger 
horses, too. The old buckskin plug, when they 
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came too near him, lumbered off haltingly, grumb- 
ling with displeasure as he went. One of the three 
big work horses even went so far as to lay back his 
ears and kick high into the air with his liind legs, 
but fleeing in fear from his hoofs, they eame near a 
white young horse. The beautiful young horse 
entered into the spirit of their ph»y. by running 
with them and calling to them genially, lie ran 
right in, between tluaii, and pulling easily ahead, 
led them away from the rest (tf tiu* herd. 

He was a most attraeti\-ely clean white fellow, 
with good nature evident in every curve of his sleek 
and graceful body. Sorrel almost strained himself 
in his desire to keep up with him. Several times 
before this, the white young horse had shown a 
cordiality that had delighted St)rrel. but never had 
he felt so great a need for his fellowshij) as he felt it 
this cool spring morning. This friendship had 
appeared suddenly out of the darkness of the 
change that had come into his life, and it gave 
Sorrel something new to hang his faith and trust 
upon. 

The sun reached up over the sombre strip of 
woodland beyond the range fence in the east, and 
the heavy frost f)n the gnamd begun to lose its 
strong sparkle. Ibit there was enough coldness 
left in the air to make running most satisfying. The 
young white horse could run \ cry mu<^ faster than 
either Sorrel or lliuek. lie slopped, however, as 
soon as he was a hundred feet (»r so ahead i>f them, 
to give the youngsters a ehanetr to eateh up with 
him, grazing lustily for the moment. Rut as s<M>n 
as the two colts reached hinj. White would start off 
again. Sometimes he would <leliberately slacken 
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his pac^ and let them get a bit ahead of iiim, then lie 
would shoot forward with the easy swing of a 
coyote, and overtaking them, leave them far 
behind.* When White got hungry enough to turn 
to iiis grazing witlmut any inelination to interrujit 
it. Sorrel on one side, and lilaek on llie (*lher, tliev 
niovetl towanl tlie eaiiyon lip. grazing like grown-up 
horses. 

The rest of (he her«l soon eanie along (he same 
way, and when (he old while mare got within a few 
feet of them, Rlaek, who was still more of a baby 
than Sorrel, ran anxiously to her. .Sorrel, on the 
other hand, elung more tenaeiously (o his new- 
found friend, with all the adtiralion of y«mth, 
uneonseiously emulating his manner and his bearing, 
imitating his way «>f arching his beautiful white 
neek, his stmlied l(»ok across the range, his powerful 
snort, or his magnifiet'iit way of prancing and 
tossing his head and yiane. A dozen times they 
would stop and sniff noses; and with every toueh, 
Sorrel gained strength ami joy. * 

The herd st<»ppetl grazing abruptly ami moved 
doiyi the steep canyon slope, as if an oriler to do 
so had been given them. White leaped forward 
with the daredevil reeklessiu-ss of youth. Down 
the .steep jiath he went, slipping, sliding, leaping 
over stoiv's aiul bushes in the way. At. lirst .Sorrel 
trietl to keep up with White, but soon he ehangetl 
his mind, piekiiig his way more carefully. When he 
finally got down to the pcbbleil Indtom t)f the 
eanyoK, White was already at the water’s etlge. 
drinking, the breeze blowing his magnifieent white 
mane, unfurling it like a flag. 

Fifty feet from the shore lowanj the centre of the 
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river, there was a long sand-bar which stretched 
completely across the entire width of the; range, 
giving it a narrow but deep little river all its own, 
and giving the rancher a chance to extend both the 
cast and the west fences to the \'ery dcej)est of the 
river current. Many a time, earlier that spring. 
Sorrel Jiad sttnxl beside his mother on the shore of 
the narrow little stream, wateliing the white young 
horse as he would go splashing into the water and 
clambering up the sand-l)ar. the water tlripping 
from his bo<ly. 

When Whit<- phmge<l into the stream ami began 
beating his way to the sand-bar. Sorrel took his 
precious young life into his own courag<-ous h<K>fs, 
and went in bravely, after him. In the deepest part 
of the little stream, as he felt the ground slipping 
away from him and the w.ater swell uj) to his 
distended nostrils, he <-ried out in tern)r. Rut 
before he was al)le to turn back, lie felt the ground 
uiuler his feet again, ami regaining his courage, he 
beat away frantically till he madt“ the saml-bar, his 
satisfaction with himself sj)lashing as high as the 
water that he beat with his frenzied hoofs. ()i\ the 
sand-bar he st(»pped to shake the water from his 
body, exactly as White ha<l fhme. 

By that time, the rest of the little herd had come 
down to the water's edge. White l<>ped.away on 
the sand-bar, and .Sorrel loped after hiib, his swollen 
pride manifest in the <*rane of his neck, the erect ness 
of his fuzzy ears, the haughty tilt of his stubby tail, 
the tire in his large rouml eyes, as he looke/l side- 
wavs to ascertain whether Black and all the rest 
were seeing him. 

Occasionally tjic sand-bar drtjppcd below the 
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surface^ of the water, and one time, the hole they 
had to wade across was so deep, Sorrel lost his 
breath in fear, as the water reached up to his 
muzzle,* but his firSt experience helped him, and he 
di(l want to keep up with White. 

They came to the west fence, where the hanging 
strands of liarlx-d wir(‘ weni held taut bv the stones 



At ho ttirut><i aimI bmvoly arros-s tho foam -spat tortni rocks. 

to which thev.had be('n tied, whi<‘h had'becn thrown 
into the main eurrenl of the river. lawond the sand- 
bar. Here they were t»l)lige<l to turn back, or go 
picking llu'ir way across the clutter of rocks between 
them* and the shore, over which the stream leaped 
and splaslu'd noisily. 

When White ealmly started across these rooks, 
the water splashing all over hgn, as he stepped 
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cautiously from stone to stone. Sorrel hc^tated. 
He watched him a moment, nerv'ously, then ealling 
to him, he ran eastward on tlie sand-bar a few rods, 
in the hope that he would find a place to cross, where 
there were no rocks. But there didn't appear to be 
such a spot there. Sorrel became frantic, lie rent 
the air with his fearful whinnies. White got to the 
shore, and seeing Sorrel still on the sand-bar, he 
trotted eastward to a point opposite him, and there 
he stopped and called to him. 

There was a sustaining force ii\ his genial c-all 

to Sorrel, and at once he turned and bravely started 

*- 

across the foam-spattered rocks, murnmring timidly, 
as he picked his way. White standing on the shore 
and watching him. When at last Sorrel reached the 
shore he could hardly contain himself for joy. He 
jumped and kicked ; and White, just as buoyant, 
went loping away to the west fences of the range. 
At the barl)ed-wire fence,, he lurnetl into the 
shadows between the bushes and trees growing on 
the steep slope, and ttK)k the winding path up to 
the range alx>ve. 

WTiite groaned as he hastcnc‘<l up the very sU'cp 
path, and Sorrel imitated his grunt, struggling 
several yards behind and below him. On a little 
ledge just above the tops of some stunted trees. 
Sorrel stfjpi>cd for a rest, ealling to Wlhite*. White 
stopped where he was and cralled bH<*k. Just then, 
the rest of the herd, who had reacdied the path at 
the base of the canyon wall, took up these calls and 
answered them ; and the canyon spacres reverlxT- 
ated with their gladsome whinnying. But the 
moment that Sorrel espied the mouse-coloured head 
'of Black, pushing jiis head laboriously past the first 
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clumj^ of bushes on the path below liim, he turned 
and hurried frc-n/Jc^lly nn up to White. 

White had gone on uheatl, hut at the lip of the 
canyon he wuit<*(f for Sorrel, and Sornrl was glad 
when he rea<*lied him, that he was willing to wait 
for Klaek. It gave him a ehanee to regain his 
breath. As s<*on as Hlaek was able to follow, White 
assume<l leadership ami le.l them across the peculiar 



8u4<ltMily, \\ j\is( a him. rt>an'.l on hU hiiui 

With a "Uort. 

stony area which fringed the lip of the canyon for 
nearly a tpiarter of a mile fr<»m the west fence. 
Insteatl'of taking the path which wouml along 
the barbed- wire fence, he led them diagonally across 
towards the heart of the range. 

As the hcrtl almost always clung tenaciously to 
the path, avoitling this tlesert-like ridge, .Sorrel had 
always hud an intense eurU»sity to explore it. He 
followed White, fairly glowing with interest and 
excitement. White Icil the way% snilling at every* 
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rock, every bole, aiul every hush ; and luitb ^orrel 
and Blaek imitated bis every nio\'<‘. 

There was somethiiiir uncanny alxnit this stony 
area to Sorrel, Juiwever, an<l as tlify inovetl oter the 
dried fjrass between the eialless spatter of roeks, it 
seemed to liim that there was a stran^re faint odour 
issuing from the ground, whieh madi* the skin quiver 
all over his body. Smldenly. White, just a few 
inches ahead of him, reared on his hind legs with a 
.snort. At the same instant, .Sorrel became aware 
of a terrifying ratth* whi<‘h came from a .stone a 
few feet ahead. As he folUnved White, who hatl 
dashed to the side an<l had leaped hu'wartl, south- 
ward. he caught a glimpse of a long, wriggling 
rattlesnake, moving off from the rock. 

From the south edge of the stony area, the ground 
fell away into a hollow. The very air seemed to 
change down there ; aiul Stirrel h it with greatc.st 
relief that they were clear of the dangers of the 
rattlesnake ridge. In front of them was a pointed 
hill, the highest lull on the range. Here was an- 
other landmark that .Sorrel had long entiTtained a 
desire to exj)lore ; and he was glad to see White 
lei.surely trotting iqi the incline. 

On the very peak of the pointe<l hill, they stood 
for .some time, fascinated by the panorama of rolling 
hills, all around them. The other hills of Hu? range 
shrank from its vantage point, and undulated 
southward and ea.stward in mvst< rv-shrouded fohls ; 
and Sorrel could hardly control the overpowering 
desire to loj)c away over all that fascinating world 
and .sec everything that there was to stre. 

Off on one of the hill-lops south of them, they 
espied the herd, moving and gracing sk>wly, and as 
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soon as he saw' ihcin, swooped down the 

south* incline of the pointed hill, on a mad race 
toward them, the two colts friskily pursuing him, 
legs add heads an*d tails expressing the almost silly 
exuberance of tlu-ir tlelij^hf in the lovely world of 
the ranjjeland, in themselves an<l their healthy 
boilies. 

But when they eaine to the henl. they were n<jt 
content with merely frra/.in;' about with them. 
They were too (•nerj'ctie, t<»o hilarious to eonline 
themselves t*i the small spae»‘ of a hill-top. Away 
they went simthwanl. White leadintr and the two 
younger e<»lts behiiul him, the herd lookinjj on at 
them as if they considered them era/y. 

They <'ame to the barbed-wire jjateway which 
opened into an avenue between tw«j barbed-wire 
fences, extendinj; from the south-west corner of the 
raiif^e fence to the jiroup of strantre protuberanees 
which jutte<l up fr<*nj behind the curve of a knob, 
several hundred yards south of the ranee fence. 
White walked up to the barf)ed-wire fenee and 
sniffed at it, but Sorrel remained some distance 
bcjiind. He was very uncomfortable there. He 
had had very little experience with mankind. He 
<lid remember sei'in*; men come into the ranjjc on 
the backs of other horses, and he renu'mbercil also 
that c\’<‘ry time man appearetl in that way, the 
herd would j;o loping in terror from his approaeh. 
That those prtdube ranees, beyond the curve of the 
knob, belongetl t(> man w.as a fai't he had ae<\uired 
without knowing why. 

With the air of <me who tries lt> display his 
courage before inferi«»rs. White stuck his head 
through, l>etwecu two of the l>arbcd wires, aiuf 
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pulled at a few unimportant blades of grass in the 
avenue between the two wire fences. 

Suddenly the easy, rhythniie pattt'r of a trotting 
horse came into the wind-humming stillness. 
Sorrel looked tremblingly at White, who pulled his 
head back out from between the wires so fast, that 
he made one of the wires hum and vibrate. Down 
the avenue In'tween the twt> wire fen<*es. coming 
from the ranch yard, rode a man on h«»rsebaek, very 
obviously coming into the range. 

The three frighteiu'd eolts tunu'd anil lo{>e<l 
madly towanls the centre of the range, now eag<T to 
get back to the herd. Lp and down hill went 
White, relentlessly refraining from stopjung for 
rest, till Sorrel, desperately struggling to keep up 
with him, felt a pain in his side. Hut the per- 
sistence with which ^Vhit^• kej)l uj) his loping pace 
apprised Sorrel <»f his fear of the man, an<l kepi him 
going till his pain left him and he got his seeoiul 
wind. 

They found the fierd grazing, down in a hollow'. 
As they turned down hill, .Sorrel saw all the horses 
raise their heads and l(»ok on at them with obvi<*us 
alarm. By the time they reached them, the little 
band had bunched together, and were straining up 
the next hill on their way to the canyon. 

Steadily they loped along till they* hit Hie main 
trail, at the cast feiu-e of the range. At the canyon 
lip, they stopped to look bai'k. Sorrel could .sck; 
nothing, but the band w'cnt pouring hastily down 
the canyon .slope. 

Running had made them thirsty, and so every 
horse struck for the little stream, some of them 
going right into it up to their bellies. On the sandy 
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spots near the shore some of the hf>rses sniffed 
around for a place to rt)ll, others went off leisurely 
to sniff at some of the hushes, the colour of whose 
leaves attracted fhein. The tense excitement they 
had manifested u[) there on the range had ap- 
parently left them ; aiul yet their listless move- 
ments wen; belied by a sut’et'ssive raising of heads, 
and an intennittent wateliing of the canyon lip. 

Sorrel was standing <»n the shore (»f the little 

stream, close to White, llis big. red mother, not 

far off, came up to him and caressed his neck and 

back with a tremulous muzzle. .She hadn't seen 

much of him that <lay, and she whinnied affee- 

lionatelv and ecnier-rnedlv. .Sorrel was so moved bv 
• * » 

the emotion in her manner, that he was sure she 
would let him have her milk again, lie was about 
to make the attempt, when he became aware of a 
tenseness that seemeil to move in waves from one 
horse to aitother. lie saw White's neck arched 
high, his ears pricked like those of the oltler horses, 
ami looking as he was looking. Iiaek to the canyon 
lip. Sorrel saw tin* man on horseback break into 
vii'w aiul start slowly down the incline. 

The herd went racing westward along the shore, 
but White splashe«l into the stream, making for the 
sand-bar, calling to Sorrel as he went. Sorrel’s big 
red nu/lher, -now a few feet away, stopped and 
ealle<l tt> him. Sorrel hesitated just a moment, then 
he jjlunged into the stream after White. As sotm 
a$ he reaeheil tin' saml-bar. White, who had been 
waiUng for him, leaped nervously away, westward. 
Sorrel loped after him. but as he went he turned 
sulewnys to see whether Hlaek was following him. 
He saw Blaek on the shore, runnuig along as he was 
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running, calling to him, but apparently afraid to 
venture across the stream. Sorrel stopped fo call 
to him, btit Black's mother came trotting back to 
him to urge him on with her ; anti for fear o^ losing 
White, Sorrel trotted on. calling as he went. 

When Sorrel saw that White was nearly a (juart<*r 
of a mile ahead of him on the sand-bar, he aban- 
doned calling, and with dilated eyes raced after him. 
By the tinu* he ha<l got to the west. feiu*e. White 
was half-way across the jagged rocks of the stream, 
ami the herd was half-way up the canyon wall. In 
spile of the terror that sei'/e<l him with the feeling 
that he was being lel’t alone. Sorrel «lid not dare 
attempt those jagged rocks. In his Ix'wilderment 
he forgot that he had <-rossetl llK>se rocks earlier in 
the day. The angry splashing of water, the seeth- 
ing foam about the rocks appeared most hostile 
and forbidding. Sorrel stopped. Trembling from 
head to foot, he rent the air jvith his cries for help. 
White was still earefully j)icking his way over the 
stones. Leaping to the shore, he turned to call to 
Son’cl, but tliscovering the man on horseback, l)ut 
fifty feet from him on the shore, he turned and 
raeed in terror for the path up the incline. 

Sorrel's heart nearly sttjpped with fright. He 
looked at the horse ami th<‘ m.'in, with ey<*s that 
j)oppcd out of his fu/'/.y hea<l. .\s he J.'isheH tiround 
the siind-bar, frantic with the uncertainty of what 
he ought to do, he saw the man's horse turn to the 
stream to drink. In his fnrnzied condition, he was 
sure that the man was corning across the stream to 
get him. If it weren’t for the fence, he could run 
on west on the sand-bar and escape. Had he had 
enough experience with w'ater to know w'hat the big 
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river current was like*, he would perhaps have taken 
his chhnees with the man. He thoujjht the big 
river was like the little stream, even though the sight 
of so imieli mt)vin^ water surfa<*e frightened him. 

To the nian’s ama/.ement. .Sorrel sprang bravely 
into the main current of the river. As soon as he 
left the gentle slope of the san<l-bar. the water 
lifted him <-ompli-l<‘ly off his feet. He was terrified, 
so terrifit'd that he eouldn’t ('ven erv out. Rut he 



had enough of his senses left to know that his 
eoiulition was precarious. Rcjiting desperately 
with his ^lendt^ h'gs. in an attempt to turn himself 
alnjut, he g<»f far enough out into the current to be 
carried westward witli the How of the river. He 
turned, but he didn't know where he was turning. 
The jiater roared in his ears and splashed over his 
head, and ns he struggled for his breath, ho took in 
great gulps of water thnnigh nuntth ami nostrils. 

All Sorrel could think of doing, yi his desperation, 
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was to beat with his legs in a mad effort to reach 
ground with them ; and wlien he had *almost 
despaired of ever getting out of tlie stream, he was 
brought with great forc*c against *a turn in tltc sand- 
bar. Spluttering, snorting, wheezing, struggling for 
breath, he scrambled to the sand-bar, blinded by 
the water in his eyes. Still trembling with fright, 
he shook the water frt)m his body, then with glaring 
eyes began searching for the man. lie tliseovered 
him on his own side of the range fence, and a short, 
distance east of the fence, he saw the saddle-pony. 

With a frantic leap, he ran <*ff westward on the 
sand-bar, till he came to its end, then wisely struck 
out for the main shore. He knew even iK'forc he 
reached the shore that the man was coming his 
way, and he thouglit he heard him making a noise, 
as if calling to him. He realiz(*il, however, that 
there was no use try ing to get away by turning hack 
to the sand-bar, that his oi^ly hoj>e of escape lay 
in making the shore and running west, away from 
the man. AceorAingly, he splashed through the 
water as fast as he c()uld go ; but just us he placed 
his first foot on dry land, he discovered the qrian 
hardly a dozen feet away from him, his arms reach- 
ing out peculiarly towanls him, his voice coming 
softly and j)lcadingly. 

Sorrel stopped dead still wlu re he. was,»too over- 
come with fright to move, 'I’he skin <juivcring 
along his sides, his dilated eyes [)ecred in amaze- 
ment at the tall, thin creature, who was obviously 
afraid to come with t(M) great a rush. The, man 
stopped .still. Sorrel was aw-ed by the llanie-like 
brightness of the man’s face, the reaching thinness 
of his extended ^rms. He had the feeling that if 
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he tnade a move, these thin, long arms would run 
out and*gct hold of him. At the same time he stole 
a glance westward, estimating just where and how 
he might run as sooft as he dared attempt it. 

Suddenly the man dropped his hands. Sorrel did 
not wait to see what that might mean. Leaping 
forward, he ran swiftly along the shore, into the 
great unknown world w'cst of the range fence, call- 
ing futilcly to his motlicr and to Wliite, neither of 
whom was even in sight. As he ran, he could hear 
the man run behind him, calling to him. He was 
most wretchedly unhappy and afraid. He did not 
have much faith in his ability to escape this man. 
He ran bccatise lu* didn't dare to stop ; but where 
w’as he running to ? What was going to happen to 
him ? He cried ciut fren/.iedly in his anguish, look- 
ing helplessly to the rivcT at the right, and the 
forbidtiing canyon wall at his left, and into the 
unknown shadows of tl^e eanyon before him. 

He ran and cried, and the man ran behind him 
and called, for an eternity, it seemed to him ; then 
suddenly, as he rouniletl u bend in the river, he saw' 
a gij;} on horseback et)ming towards him. no more 
than lifty feet away. As he stopped, terrified, the 
horse stopped and the girl quickly dismounted. 

Sorrel had seen little enough of man, but he had 
never scen^a wouian. Sensing the fact that she was 
but another form of num, he was translixtHi by the 
light that seemed to come from the colour of her 
clothes. First thinking that she was standing still, 
he discovered that she was moving towards him. 
He did not dare try the river again. In his frenzy, 
he did the worst thing he (‘ould have done. He 
turned to his left and started up tjic steep wall of 
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the canyon. He made an attempt to push through 
a clump of bushes, feeling instinctively t!iat the 
bushes would hide him from view ; but the bushes 
seemed to catch him around the neck an^ by the 
legs, and to hold him there. Refore lie could pull 
himself free, the man was upon liiin. his long, thin 
arms around his neck, the odour t>f him almost 
smothering Sorrel, his strange voice with its subtle 
persuasiveness right at his ears. 

“ Oh, don't hurt him," begged the girl, reaching 
up towards them, pulling her saddh'-pony behind 
her. 

“I wouldn’t hurt ‘iin. Miss,'* replied the tall 
young rancher, smiling hut einharrassed. “ I was 
just fool enough to go off after ‘iin without thinkin’ 
to take a rope, or somethin'. Th<‘ little devil went 
right out into the river an" swam around the barbed 
wire. I never seen a colt try sueli a trick." 

The young woman (piiekly unt ied a ropt* from her 
saddle, and drop])ing the n-ins she was holding, she 
clambered up witli it. 'I'he young rancher gave her 
a swift, embarrassed look, thanked her profusely, 
and taking the rope from her, fastened it to Soprel’s 
neck, while Sorrel struggled and Avhinnied, in terror, 
and the young wonuin repeated lu'r pleas on his 
behalf. 

Sorrel was frantic when llu“ young ranei-ier stalled 
him down again to the flatter ground of the canyon 
bottom, as he felt the rtipc around his neck, but he 
soon realized that his frenzy only hurt him. He 
prilled away as hanl as he coukl, and stood, staring 
wildly and helplessly at the girl, who was carefully 
reaching out a fragrant hand toward his muzzle. 

“ Isn’t he thy darlingest thing y’u ever saw ? ” 
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she crowed. “ He’s so afraid, poor little fellow. 
Look lit ’ose beautiful big eyes. Oh, won’t he make 
a beai^tiful saddle-pony ! ” 

“ You bet he *will,” said the young rancher, 
boldly. “ An’ here’s a promise for the first ride — 
after he’s broke, an’ safe for you.” 

“ Thank you,” she said sauc;ily, “ an’ you won’t 
let me ride ’iin till he’s safe for me ? ” 

“ Oh, I didn't mean it that way,” he stuttered. 
“ I know’ you’re a line rider ; I saw tliat when I 
first spied y'u coinin’. Y’u come a long way too, 
didn’t y’u 'i ” 

“ Yes, I live in East Washington, but I'm visiting 
a friend of my mother's down Jiere. You know 
Mrs. Dow’ncr ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. Fine people the Downers. I thought 
I never did see y’u ’round here.'’ 

As he pulled desperately to free himself, the rope 
tightened on Sorrel's peek and choked him. While 
he was struggling to get away, he saw the girl turn 
to her saddle-pony. 

“ I got something'll make 'im feel good,” she said 
as«shc began pulling at the straps of her saddle-bag. 

Sorrel saw her come back with a bright retl apple 
in her hand. She talked to him in a very persuasive 
voice and she touched his nose with the aj)ple, the 
fragranei? of w'Jiieh aroused his desire to eat it, but 
he was afraid of her. lie Avanted to get away back 
to his ow'ii kind, and he pulled and eried out 
pathetically. 

The young woman felt sorry for him. She stroked 
his neck gently, and prcsseil her soft, warm, fragrant 
cheek against his mu/,/Je. Sorrel w’as as much 
afraid as ever, yet he began to fyel that she would 
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not hurt him. Wlicn she pressed the apple into his 
teeth, genth' separating his lips, he <li(l notf resist. 
The man stuck a finger in between his teetlj in the 
back, and Sorrel o])ened his jaws. Then the yt>ung 
woman pressed the apple against his teeth so firmly, 
that she broke its skin and sonic of the sweet juice 
ran into his inoutli. Sorrel licked it with his tongue 
and discovered that it was \ cry gootl. U’hen the 
young woman pressed the ap])le against his teeth 
again, he helped her with his upper jaw, and before 
he knew it, he had a bite of the apple in his mouth. 
He turned it over and over between his teeth iis if 
he were afraid of it, shaking his head up aiul down 
as he did so ; and the young man and the young 
woman laughed. 

They did everything they could to make him eat 
the apple, and the more they did, the more he was 
afraid of it. Certainly they got more pleasure out of 
the operation than he did. \yhen they started with 
him, back to the range fence, most of the apjde was 
left in slimy, crushed bits, on the jiebbles. 

At the range fence, the man handed the rope over 
to the girl ; and she, determined not to betray her 
trust, reinforced her hold on the rope, by throwing 
a fragrant arm about Sorrel’s ncek. The man cut 
the wires of the fence, and with the willing help of 
the girl, they pushed and pulled and. dragged Sorrel 
back into the range. There, to his surprise, they 
took the rope off his neck and let him go. 

Sorrel sprang off a few feet, and stopped. He 
couldn’t believe that they had really let hin? go. 
Even when he saw them turn and go back to the 
fence, he was afraid that somehow they would get 
hold of him again. He trotted into the shadow 
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between two bushes. There he began to feel that 
they were not going to bother Iiim any more. 
Treml^ngly he went winding Iiis way to the path 
that led up the stei'p canyon wall, and he hurried 
so fast, that by the time lie got to the first ledge 
abo\'e the stunted trees, he was completely out of 
breath. 

Stopping to rest there a moment, he turned to 
look back. He saw the young rancher and the girl 
moving about the fence. Feeling sure now that 
they were not coming after him, he was overeome 
w'ith curiosity about them. He stepjied back a pace 
to where he felt they would not see him, and watched 
them. He saw the man wtirking on the wires ; then 
he saw him walk uj) to his saddle-iiony which was 
now, somehow, beyond the fence, take hold of his 
reins and lead him back to tlu^ girl. 

Suddenly taken with a sense of loneliness. Sorrel 
started anxiously uji.the slope, but a few yards 
higher up he stopped again. He saw' both the man 
and the girl mounted on their ponies, riding away 
westw'ard, together. He gazed after them with 
diluted eyes till he lost sight of them, then he 
turned and calling frantically to White, he w'ent 
struggling on, up the canyon wall. He w'as sure he 
would see White as soon as he turned over the 
canyon I’p ; but when he reached the stony area, 
and looking away over the empty spaces saw no 
sign of the herd, he became too much afraid even to 
cry. He was especially afraid of the stony area ; 
and.hc trotted tremblingly along the path, afraid of 
every stone, the very scanty grass seeming to creep 
and crawl like snakes. 

When he finally got down into tjie next hollow, he 
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felt a bit better, though he did not like to be so far 
down, low. He turned and raced up the poised hill 
on a lope ; and, sure enough, he saw the h|rd on a 
round hill-top toward the centre of the range. His 
relief was so great, he could hardly contain himself. 
Down the slope he galloped and up the next hill, the 
joy in his heart spreading down to the very hoofs 
of his legs. 

WTien at last he broke into the midst of the 



Down the slope ho galloped and up the next hill. 


herd and had touched noses with White and Black 
and his mother, and the terror of his experience 
had fallen away from him, he turned his large eyes 
back towards the river. I^ooking ‘away over the 
range spaces, he thought of the strangely soft sounds 
the girl had made, the odd odour that had come 
from her, the warmth of her cheek on his muzzle, 
the pungently sweet taste and the odour of the 
apple, the lustre in the penetrating, small eyes on 
these human faces, which were flat and bright like 
moonlight. It had been a strangely disturbing 
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experience, frau^Wit with terror; and yet, he was 
very vaguely conscious of the fact tJiat it would be 
interesting to experience it all again. An exotic 
tinge had come info the atmosphere of the range- 
land. 

At every opportunity, after that lovely spring 
Sunday, Sorrel looked for these two fascinating 
beings, in tlur neighbourhood of the west fence. 
Time after time, he would sniff at the spot where 
they had stood, sniff at the broken wires of the 
fence where they had l)eeu retied, imagining that 
he could scent the odours of them, drawn to the 
spot by an overwhelming curiosity, a weiril attach- 
ment. And yet, the lirst time he saw two riders, 
a man and a girl, he fled in terror, along with the 
rest, anxious to keep to the very midst of the herd. 



CIIAPTEU IT 


SHIFTING sc:i:nes along the kiver 

D uring the next two weeks. Sorrel seemed to 
grow visibly larger. II is inusc’les hardened 
and strengthened, and the ellieieney he 
acquired in tearing down the canyon slojx', 
in swimming across the little stream to the 
sand-bar, in manipulating the treacherous rocks at 
the west fence, between the sand-bar and the shore, 
gave him a feeling of eonfulcncc. anti a look of 
maturity. He ceased to be a mere follower of White, 
though his attraction for him became more intense 
with time. He took the lead whenever he could, 
often selecting the direction in whitfh they were to 
go. And they ‘were always going somewhere, 
searching for delicacies in grass, or just searching 
for adventure, the satisfaction of their oddly limit- 
less curiosity. 

Life fell into a steady pace of succeeding days and 
nights, filled w'ith pleasure and excitement. Black’s 
mother had begun driving him off when he tried to 
get milk from her, and he turned, naturally, to 
Sorrel and to White. The three became inseparable. 
In the dusky hours, they did their grazing rather 
near to the rest of the herd, often battering th/^ 
at dawn or at twilight, w ith the continuous tattoo of 
their hoofs, as they circled the hill or the hollow in 
which the herd y^as grazing ; but during the day- 
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time they would not be restrained in any way by the 
herd’s I'JdcgmaticJ willingness to remain in one spot 
and fcc<|. 

There w as not a bhiUnv, lud a stone, not a hill-top 
of the range? that lliey did not cxjdore and graze 
around. 'I’here was not a bemider in the canyon, not 
a clump of fnishes, not a tree, not a bend in the 
river shore, that they did not investigate, sniff at, 
or pa>v. Every sandy sj)ot they came to, they tried 



Sometimes, for the siieer joy of motion, they woiilii lope and leap in a wild 
Htet'plochase across the range. 

to roll upon. As soon as one, feeling exeeptionally 
good, started to run, the other two ran with him, 
no matter what they happened to be interested in 
at the tim6. Sometimes, for the sheer joy of motion, 
they would lope and leap in a wild steejilechase 
across the range ; and the old buckskin plug and 
some of the marcs and the work-horses would look 
jm ps they ran, with unexpressed annoyance, as if 
they considered them scatter-brained and foolish. 
The old buckskin plug, with his swollen foot, was 
too rheumatic to enjoy running, the bay mare was 
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too watchful over her pinto colt to take part in 
anything ; and the other marcs and the work- 
horses, remembering the years of hard tijll on the 
ranch fields, were too glad to ite free from labour to 
subject their strained muscles to the exertion of 
reckless loping o\'er sjjaee. 

They were all down by the river taking their first 
morning drink, one lovch’ day in 3Iarch, when they 
were surprised by the sudden a])j)earance of a man 
on horseback, on the trail that ran parallel to the 
east fence of the range. Sorrel caught sight of him 
just as he was turning down the canyon lip, but 
some of the older horses had already trotted away 
westward along the shore of the stream, and White 
was already in the middle of the str(?am, straining 
for the sand-bar. Both Black and Sorrel j)lunged 
in after him. 

On the sand-bar the three of them raced like the 
wind, the clods of sand shooting backwards from 
their hoofs, splashing into the water. At the first 
break in the sancl-bar. Sorrel stopped to look back 
a moment, as White was doing. He saw one of the 
riders out-reach the herd and turn them all back 
eastward, and he also saw the second rider come 
trotting along the shore, slowly, but unmistakably 
pursuing them. Sorrel was young and strong and 
swift. White and Black were thcae witli him. He 
not only had confidence in his ability to outrun the 
man, but the touching experience he had had that 
Sunday with the man and the girl made it difficult 
for him to worry too much. He remembered. Abe 
fragrance of the woman’s check, the kindness in 
her voice and touch, the sweetness of the apple, and 
above all, he ren/embered that they had let him go ; 
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and he felt quite sure that this man would not 
hurt them. 

Near fhe west fence, the three colts stopped ; 
and with heads n/5sed, ears pricked, and eyes 
shining like the water that lajjjud the stones, they 
stu<lied their pursuer who was eiuniufr unexeitedly 
along the river shore. 

A hundred yards or so, east of nlicre the eoJts 
were standing, the in.in stopjn'd and to their 
surprise and aJarni fugan shout itjg angrily to them. 
Sorrel sidled up to AN’hite. and Hlaek rubbed close 
against Sorrel. White rais(‘d his beautiful head 
high, and eontiuuing to glare at the man a moment, 
di<l something that appeared to Sornl a very 
strange thing to »!<». His lu-ad erect, his legs like 
ilarts shooting at tl)(‘ sand-bar, he started back 
eastward. o\idently intending to get out of the 
corner where the man had tliem trapj)ed. Hut tlie 
man was not willing t<» let him get back to tlie wide 
range where the chase would be mon* dillieult. As 
soon as he saw White turn, he ^ilungi'd into the 
stream towards the sand-bar. 

White, at on<r, turned rouml again, and started 
nervously over the jagged rocks to the shore. While 
Sorrel picked his way right behind White, he saw’ 
through the siile of his eye that the man had 
returned to the shore and was stamling still, 
watching them. 

As soon as he struck the shore, White leaped for 
the trail near the west fence and started up the 
JlMrlilie to tlie range above, both colts immediately 
behind him. When they got to the first ledge, Sorrel 
turned to look back. Over Rlai’k's bobbing head, he 
saw the man on horseback, hardly a dozen feet below’. 
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On the range above. White became panicky. With 
the man so close to him, he was determined to keep 
awaA’ from the trail and the fence. Out in »he open, 
he instinctively felt he had a better ehanee to 
escape. Accordingh', he struck out across the 
stony area. Despite the frequent stones and the 
instinctive fear of snakes that the place gave them, 
having regained their wind, no longer on the steep 
incline, they lopt'd like deer. 

They had swept etanpletely across the stony area 
to where the ridge fell away intf) the hollow, when 
the man succeeded in getting off to the side, sufll- 
cicntly to worry them. Instead of going toward 
the trail. lK)wever, as he knew the man wanted him 
to. White turned back aert)ss the stony area. 

The colts were racing wildlv. They could hear 
the shouting of the man, as his saddle-pony strained 
behind them. .Suddenly White leaped sideways into 
the air. Starel stopj)ed dead still, in time to see a 
rattler, coiled on a Hat stone,_ no more than a f(‘W 
feet ahead of him. \s he stopped, he saw Black 
go running on, right at the rattler. 

White had turned to the l(‘ft now, at last heading 
for the trail. In tlie exeitement, White had gotten 
several rods ahead of Sorrel ; and the man on 
horseback, swift in juirsuit of White, had broken in, 
between him and .Sorrel. ^Vhat with the horriVdc 
feeling t)f the presence of snakes, the man was fast 
chasing White out of reach. White was already so 
far away, that Sorrtd felt the dread of lx;ing alone. 
He turned to Black and called frantically. Black, 
was some ten feet away, coming in his direction, but 
coming slowly, and shaking his head up and down 
peculiarly, .Sorrel tried to urge him to hasten away 
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from the forbicUlcn area, hut Black only bobbed 
his head. To induce him to go faster, Sorrel loped 
swiftly .•'way ; but when he stopjK'd to look back. 
Black was coniiiifr /Js sUnvJy as before, his tongue 
reaching out of his luoiitli in a way that alarmed 
him. 

Sorrel injiicd hack to his companion^ the skin 
tjuivcrinjf all over his body wilh llu* feelinjr that the 
ground was cri'epino with snakes he <lidii't see. As 
he ealled to him, he sniTfed at him, and the odour 



that eame to him tiTrilie<l him so,, he leaped away 
a^ain and he raeed this time, till he got off the 
stonv ground. 

Down irt the liollow, he stopped to wait for Black, 
but he could not endure remaining down there. 
Up the j)oint(‘d hill he raeed, calling frcn/iedly as 
he ran. He saw Black coming laboriously down 
the incline from the ridge ; and in the south he saw 
White, now' nearly a mile away, running along the 
west trail, the man on horseback close behind him. 
He wanted to race after White, to be with him ; 

3 
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but he was concerned about Black, and he didn’t 
like the idea of racing across the range spaces, all 
alone. He turned and called feelingly to Black. 
Black was now coming up the Hope of the pointed 
hill, coming very slowly, his muzzle so low, it almost 
touched the ground. 

Sorrel started <k>wn towards him. hesitatingly, 
his dilated eyes glaring at him. his whinnies issuing 
from him half-heart etlly. l*tK)r Black struggled 
hard to get up to him. but some fifty feet from the 
peak of the pointetl hill, he stt)])j)ed. his head moving 
up and down uncannily, standing shakily, as if his 
strength had given out. 

Sorrel approached him with dreadful awe, trailing 
louder now. urging him to come with him. Bla<*k 
made a start as if he intended coming, and then to 
Sorrel’s dismay, he began to lower himself to the 
ground. A paralysing discomfort took hold of 
Sorrel. He stopped where he was and looked on 
helplessly. He saw Black make an attempt to rise 
again, then he sa\V him stretch out flat. 

Sorrel turned and raced up to the peak of the hill. 
He knew that something unthinkably horrible jvas 
happening to Black, something which he vaguely 
connected with the coiled rattler that he had seen, 
and with the coming of the man. He looked 
appealingly in the direction in which he* had seen 
White last, but there was no sign of him anywhere. 
Wherever he looked, the beloved rangeland had 
been desolated. 

He turned back to Black. He would go down 
there and he would nudge him and urge him to get 
up and run. But he found poor Black prone on 
the hillside, his head stretched one way, his tail the 
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other, now absolutely motionless. There was a 
finality about this motionlessness that apprised 
Sorrel of the fact that Black was not merely asleep. 
He called to him as iie tremblingly approached his 
lifeless body, but he didn’t expect any answer. 
When he sniffed at his muzzle there came to him a 
queer, strong feeling of snakes ; and he leaped side- 
ways and ran half-way down to the hollow before 
he could stop himself. 

But he could not leave Black and run away from 
him. Again he trotted up the incline. A few feet 
away, he stopped and stared. There did not apj)ear 
to be a single thing crawling or crccj)ing from him ; 
and so he ventured right up to him again. He 
would mulgc him with his muzzle and get him to 
rise and run with him to search for White and the 
rest of the herd. 

He approached very carefully, avt)iding Black's 
muzzle and with his nose he j>ushed gently at his. 
There was something frightful about the touch of 
it. He sniffed fearfully all along Black's back. 
The cars were stiff, the eyt's wi“re glassy, and the 
muzzjle half-open. .Sorrel sprang away from the 
ghastly head, and without going up to the peak 
again, he raced for the west trail, and fletl south- 
ward, calling nervously as he h>peil. afraid of every 
shadow, afrtiitl of, everv bush that swaved in the 
tiny breeze. 

When he came to the south-west corner of tlie 
range, he was surprised to liiul the barbed-wire gate 
that always stretched across the opening into the 
avenue between the two barbed-wire fences, thrown 
to the side. The ground, around the mouth of the 
avenue, reeked with the scent of many hoofs. 
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Sorrel knew that White had been there, and that he 
had entered the avenue. 

Driven by his desperate desire to find \’Mute, he 
ventured nervously into the avenue between the 
two wire fences. At first lie went very slowly, a 
step at a time ; then (hiding that there was nothing 
anywhere but motionless barbed wire, and dead 
posts at intervals, he increased his pace. He trotted 
fearfully all the way up to the knob, and there he 
stojipcd dead still, beholding a sight that staggered 
him. 

In the shallow hollow before him, he saw a welter 
of tilings and shadows and motion, that he ilid not 
even attempt to understand. House and barn, and 
corral, e\ en with the very horses he was so anxious 
to see, seemed to whirl around in a dizzying motion, 
and sounds that frightened liim to death, came 
roaring across the sjiaecs. He turned and fled ; 
and until he was deep in the heart of the range, 
surrounded by lifeless hill-t(»ps, he did not stop to 
look back. 

He was glad that no one was pursuing him, but 
his loneliness was driving him frantic. With the 
feeling that he might fiiul some of the herd down 
at the river he gallojied away to the east trail. At 
the canyon lip, he stoppcil and looked down. Into 
the sunny mists hanging over the river,* a terrifying 
gloominess had entered. The only life visible down 
the dismal canyon, was the moving of the broad 
river as it swept westward with a threatening swish 
against the sand-bar. 

Never in his life had he suffered such intense 
loneliness. It was as if the entire race of living 
things had beep swept from the earth, but liimself. 
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It bewildered him. He hardly knew what he was 
doing. First he turned and galloped back towards 
the south-west corner of the range, then half-way 
across he stopped and turned again towards the 
river, then a (juarter of a mile from the canyon lip 
he thought of Black and turned west again. He 
•would go and sec wlu'ther it wasn’t possible to arouse 
Black and make him get up and run with him. As 



SniTt*! itfij tin* I»;iy mart*, \\)iiiin\in^ i‘«»nlially. 


he ran, driven bv this faiiit hojH‘. he came to a hill- 
top from when* he beheld, with great joy and relief, 
the bay marc, her pinto <*olt and the old buck- 
skin plug, all tlMit was left of the herd. <lown 
in the laillow, looking up his way, with evident 
alarm. 

Thx^y were as ncr\’ous as he was, and as soon as he 
started down the slo))c, they galloped away north- 
ward, up the next incline, frightened by his specil 
and his protestations of good-will. By the time he 
had overtaken the old buckskin plug, however, the 
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bay mare realized that he was harmless and stopped 
to wait for him. Getting in front of her little 
daughter, the bay mare fapcd Sorrel with an 
inquisitive look. 

As Sorrel approached the bay marc, whinnying 
cordially, the little pinto came around from behind 
her mother, and rubbing her fat little side against 
her mother’s side, she looked on, interestedly, as 
they sniffed noses. Still standing where Sorrel had 
overtaken him, the buckskin plug stood looking on, 
his head raised high, an air of ju-ide abt)ut him, as if 
he felt that in the ttirmoil of the day, he had 
outwitted man. He did not know that the rancher’s 
kindness had pensioned him off to his last stretch 
of life on the range, free from the toil that had made 
an old horse of him. 

As soon as the bay mare was assured that SoiTcl 
had had no one pursuing him, she started ba<*k, 
down the hollow, where the grass was better. Rut 
Sorrel wanted them to go searching with him ft)r 
White and Black. He ealle<l to them, ran away a 
few rods, stopped, looke<l back and called again ; 
but they would raise their heads, regjird him -with 
puzzled looks on their faces, and go back to their 
grazing. 

Sorrel was restless with toneern for Black and 
eagerness to see White. It secKied impossible to 
remain inactive and graze. He tnjlted all the way 
up to the hill-top in the w(*st, but from there the 
plains looked so desolate, that he bethought himself, 
and slowly and reluctantly wc'nt ba(?k to the bay 
mare and her filly. All afternoon, however, he kept 
repeating his futile attempts to induce tlu^m to go 
searching with Jiim ; then, later in the day, when 
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the shadows had begun to grow long, and the 
evening’s peacefulness had cast a mist of unreality 
over the experience!^ of the day. Sorrel managed to 
lead the little group down to the river. 

But there, the bay mare ami her filly, and the old 
buckskin plug dr.ank all the water they eared for, 
and then merely strolled about the eanyon bottom 
and the river bed, a lazy step this way, and a lazier 
one back, refusing to travel westward as Sorrel 
wanted them to. Time after time, he started off, 
calling as he went, going deep into the evening 
shadows, till the fear of being alone drove him back 
to his phlegmatic eomjjanions. 

The group went back up the eanyon wall, and 
grazed listlessly ibr several hours on the range 
above. Sorrel always a short distance away from 
the others, tearing off a mouthful t>f grass, then 
lifting his head and lociking into the somlnv spaces, 
calling to the others to go with him, knowing full 
well that they would. not do so. 

In the middle of the night, a strong wind arose, 
and black clouds sailed like liostile ships over the 
sky spae(‘ above the canyon. It began to sprinkle, 
the wind carrying the drops with such force that 
they stung when they struck the delicate skin of 
the muzzle. The drops fell faster and faster. The 
sky became darker, and it was hardly possible to 
sec a horse standing more than a dozen feet 
aw'ay. 

They moved down into the eanyon, and with 
heads lowered and backs humped, they w'alked to 
the overhanging boulder. There on a small grass 
ledge, from whieh the grass had been cropped, they 
lay down, as the rain beat with greater and greater 
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fury, muttering softly, one trying to push close into 
the other. 

Sorrel lay down as close to the little pinto filly as 
he dared, so close that he could feel the warmth of 
her body and that delightfully thrilling redolence 
which had already taken its jdacc in his mind as a 
symbol of her, like a name. It was a restless night 
to Sorrel, however. Formless fiars, like half-seen 
creatures of evil, hovered about the tl'ark mass of 
Black, which did not le.av<‘ his mind a moment ; 
and the frightened, loping form of White persisted 
all night long in its race through his mind, the man 
on horseback shouting behind him. And yet, with 
all these fears, and the certainty of his experience, 
he felt, at certain moments, that when the rain- 
storm was over and the night had gone, he woultl 
find both White and Black and continue the happy 
state, so rudely shattered that morning. 

Daylight came slowly and drably, and the roar- 
ing river cut its sjlver streak out of the night. They 
got up and w'cnt down to the rivcT for water, and 
part of the morning they spent on the range graz- 
ing ; but by noon-time, it had begun to rain hard 
again ; and so they returned to the ledge under the 
overhanging boulder. The old buckskin plug was 
there on the ledge, ahead of them, w'hen they got 
there, and he had chosen the beSt ]>lae(! to lie on, 
but they did not quarrel ov(t it. They j)ushed their 
way close to him, and all afternoon. Sorrel lay 
dozing and gazing from out the shadow under the 
boulder, at the river that swei)t its white stream 
across the grey bleakness of the dismal day. His 
feelings kept changing scmi-eonseiotisly us his own 
sensations moved through his mind, and the mists * 
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moved through the canyon, now obliterating the 
trees on the opposite side of the river, now revealing 
them. In the gloomy coldness, the warmth of little 
Pinto beside him, the sweet scent of her body, gave 
promise of fullness for the new period that was 
coming over his life, a new existence from which 
! Black and White were kept out. 

The rain, now a downpour, now a drizzle, con- 
tinued litfully for more lhan a week. Daily and 
nightly they canic to Ihe ledge uiidc'r the o\er- 
haiiL'in!; Ixnildcr. Sorrel lav there for hours in the 
cozincss and comfort of Pinto's nearness, watehing 
the river as it potircd down the canyon bottom. 

In this inelaneholy p<‘riod, the fire of friendship 
smouldered, ami in its darkness, love kindled. 
Hardly aware of it. Sorrel was very rapidly for- 
getting his two friends of early s})ring ; and there 
was no hard-heartedness in this swift forgetting. It 
was as it should be. 'I’liere was no more j)urj)osc in 
bewailing the loss, than in railing against the rain- 
storm whi<‘h had kept him from searching for them, 
when the need for them was fresh and urgent. 
Where White and Black had been. Pinto was. 
Changes like these must ever be. If the stream of 
life is to run at all, it must move to new scenes. 
Scenes must forever shift along the shores of every 
river. 
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T HK forces ihat had been wcldin^f Sorrel to 
Pinto, had als(» been weldin^^ Pinto to 
Sorrel. Wliile he could not. as yet. lead 
her away from her mother. Pinto beijan to start 
away with him, as soon as he loped off in any 
direction. Her mother, seeinu: her i»o. would call to 
her fervently, and she w<»uld stop in the middle 
distance between them, lookint,^ distractedly lirst 
one way and then the other, held by both ties. 

One very lovely morninir, while the bav tnare and 
the old buckskin ])Iu;u' continued drinkinjj; by the 
river. Sorrel spla.-^hed into the.little stream, startin^^ 
across to the sand-bar. The river had lowered 
considerably, and it was not necessary to swim at 
any one point, in crossing;. As he waded throujih 
the stream, noisily, Sorrel kept eallin<j to Pinto. lie 
could hear the frantic eallin^» of the bay mare, as he 
did so. Still a bit uncertain, where the water was 
up to his shoulders, he did not turn to look back, 
till he had clambered up the sand-bar. When he 
got to the sand-bar and began shaking the water 
from his body, he was surprised to see the lovely 
little head of Pinto, a few feet behind him, coming 
pantingly right after him. 

Thus encouraged, Sorrel trotted off westward 
down the sand-bar, calling to Pinto as he went, 
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But before he frot to tlie first })rcak in the sand-bar, 
he knew that Ih'jito was not with Turning' 

arouiul, lie saw heina hundred feet heliind him, on 
the bar, looking across the stream to her mother, 
who stood on the sliore, ealliiig to her. As soon as 
she saw him sloj). IMnto splashed into tlu* stream 
back to the shore. S«»rrel wi-nt racing al'tei- lier, but 
he had lltc I'crlinif now. lha( one day soon, she wcuild 
go oiT witli him. wliej’i ver he uanle<l to go. 



As h<‘ wmlcil lln* Sorif I k* |>i rjillin:.: t«> 


Every day, Trnto went farther with him, from her 
mother. One time she fi)lIowed him westward on 
the sand-bar to tlie very west, fenei' of the* range ; 
there she turned and raced back to her mother, 
whinnying loudly as if she had been hurt ; and yet, 
that very afternoon slie followed him clear to the 
lip of the eanytai, tin the arduous trail tban ran 
parallel to the west fence, before tjie waut-of-mother 
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panic seized her. Then finally, several days later, 
she went lojiing with him over the range, as if she 
had been in the habit of leaving her mother, all 
her life. 

It was the hapjiiest day Sorrel had had sinee 
White and Black Juul gone out of bis life. Like 
children they lopctl {»\er the old frails, sjiilling at 
everything, secure in each otlier's pn'senet*. hilarious 
with the wine of healtliiness that l)ubl)le(l in every 
drop of their energetic blciod. Tliey went speeding 
away along the west trail to tl»e south-west corner 
of the range fence, to where the hai-bed-win* gate 
had been re-shut. There as they stood looking into 
the avenue between the wires, .Sorrel pushed his 
head between two of the strands and nij)j)ed a few 
unimportant blades t)f grass, just to “ show-off ” 
before Pinto as White had “sliowed-off ’’ before him. 

He was uncomfortable there, however, and lead- 
ing Pinto away, he raced wildly without order or 
purpose, coming abrujdly upcni tlu* j)oinled hill. 
A change came over .Sorrel as he slarte<l down into 
the hollow before the pointed hill. His gambolling 
spirit gave way to a seriousness that ])u/,zled and 
frightened Pinto, llis legs began striking the 
ground with a nervous tautness, his ears went up 
straight and forward, and his eyes dilated. But 
Pinto was too far from her niothor to leave him. 
She only moved closer to him, and sniffed the air 
nervously as she went. 

Half-way up the incline. Sorrel stopped so 
abruptly, that Pinto ran into him. Before him, not 
far from the peak of the pointed hill, lay a dark 
heap, which he knew at once was what remained of 
Black. Pinto sprang sideways with a cry, turning 
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and running down into the hollow. Frightened by 
her. Sorrel ran after her, but before he reached her, 
he stopped and called to her. When she, hearing 
him, turned to him, he also turned, and again 
trotted up to the heap on the sloi)c. lie approached 
the hideous mess slowly, stopping often to look 
back and make sure that Pintf) was not running 
away, .Always as soon as he saw that she was 
waiting for him, he took several steps up, nearer the 
heap, snitling, horrified by the frightful miasma of 
death which eame from tlie thing, hut certain that 
lilaek was there, half-expeeling him to rise and go 
back down the hill with him. 

IFe went right up to the spot, drawn to it as by 
physical force, hut the coyotes had been at the 
carcass, and the sight and the smell of stale blood 
was too much for him. lie turned so suddenly and 
raced so swiftly that he startled Pinto, who swerved 
from him at an angle, and galloped away over the 
range. 

On the clean hills beyond the smell of the pointed 
hill, the gambolling spirit took hold of them again. 
Sorrel jdayed with I’into as joyfully as he might ; 
but he stopped his activities constantly and turning 
back in the direction of the pointed hill, he would 
look and look and sniff and sniff, to Pinto's obvious 
misunderstandi ng. 

In the days that f(»llowcd. Sorrel led Pinto again 
and again over the same course, across the stream, 
down the sand-bar, over the jagged rocks, up 
the steej) canyon wall, across the stony area, to the 
pointed hill. But l*into always remained in the 
hollow, unwilling to follow him up the horrible in- 
cline. In time, her manner discouraged Sorrel’s 
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morbid curiosity, and their trips for adventure took 
other directions altogether. Then one day, late in 
the summer, gambolling over tbc \'ast range, racing 
wildly from Jiill-top to hill-to]), they came tearing 
up the pointed hill together, ^Vhere Rlaek had 
fallen, lay a heap of bones surrounded by a fringe 
of tall grasses. The eoyt>tes Inn ing dc'voured eveiy 
bit of the llesli, the bones lay clean, l)leaching white 
in the sun. The horror of death seemed to have 
gone from them, and Sorrel apj)roaehed nearer and 
nearer, and Pinto went relnetanlly with him. 

Before the summer was over, they liad become 
quite capable of grazing on that slope. The bay 
mare and the buckskin plug came to the hollow 
quite often with them, ami out* time Sorrel saw the 
old buckskin plug go lumbering up the incline, as if 
he were bent on inf)st important business. He saw 
him stop a few feet away from lilack's bones and 
sniff with his ugly long neek extended before him, 
then turn with apparent repulsion and go lumbering 
down into the hollow again. 

The bay mare ceased trying to keep her lilly at 
her side, quite content with such companionshij) as 
she got from the old buckskin plug, limping along 
behind her. Both of the two older lu)rses invari- 
ably started out with Sorrel and IMnto afid just as 
invariably droi)ped off to graze, nvhere the grass 
appeared especially interesting. 

Not even with White and Black, had Sorrel 
explored the range as he did now with Pinto. He 
knew every rock and Vjush, every tree, every bend 
in the river ; and much as his mind disturbed itself 
with faint visions of White and Blacrk, and his big, 
red mother, in strangely gri])ping sensations that 




In tiie lc.*a<l of the* somowhal r.n»n|>, nut;o a uliito liorso. 
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came abruptly out of nowhere, his life was richer 
and fuller than it had ever been. 

The deli^fhtfully ^unny sununer months came to 
an end. ('amc lonjor. gloomx’ rain-storms and wind- 
storms ; the river swelletl, and its gentle lapping 
turned back into a roar. The little group took to 
the ledge under the overhanging bouldta% and many 
a eold blustery hour they spent indulging in the 
luxurious warmth of each other's bodies, the silver 
grey and white foam of the river, j)assing before 
their half-seeing eyes, lidling them to sleep. 

The grass, bi-own for weeks, grt*w grey, and the 
dried Iea\ es along the river bed fluttere<l helplessly 
in the changing winds. Dried thistles rolled up and 
down the hills like living things, gathering in heaps 
wherever something offered a ealeh or a hold ; and 
the last time Sorrel came uj>on Hlaek’s bleached 
bones they wer<‘ nearly covered with tan dry thistles. 

'I'hey were grazing on a knoll-top, one autumn 
day, wlu*n looking up, Sorr<‘l saw a group of horses 
coming slowlv from' the south- ^tcst corner of the 
range. Sorrel watched them come anxiously. 
Worried by what their coming might mean, he w’as 
also glad to see tliem eoim‘. The vast range, in the 
autumn wiutls, had appt'ared desolate an<l forsaken 
with but the t>hl buekskiu jilug aiul the old bay 
mare. Sorrel stjidied the new-eoiners till he was 
assurt'd that t hen* were no meii riding any of them ; 
then, l*int») close behind him, he trotted forward, 
cautiously, to meet them. 

In the lead of the somewhat, bedraggled group, 
came a white horse, his white fur s]K>ttcd with barn 
stains. To Sorrel, something in his manner and 
bearing aw’akcned memt»ries of feelings experienced 
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and enjoyed before, but whcii quite close, he smelled 
the offensive barn odours that clung to him, and 
noted the almost contemptuous indifference on his 
part. He backed away and Icl them go by. The 
entire group appeared worn-out and ill-liumourcd, 
making witli a dogged determination for the canyon 
and the river, their heads low, their cars going back 
rather readily. 

Nevertheless, when the grouj) had gone by. 
Sorrel and Pinto, the bay mare and the old buek- 
skin plug who had joined them, turned and followed 
them, a few feet in the j’car. Nor were the new- 
comers any more kindly disposed after they Inul 
gotten their drinks at the river shore. They 
bickered constantly amcnig themselves and especi- 
ally seemed to enjoy picking on the old buckskin 
plug ; but not one of them dared make himself 
offensive to Sorrel or t{» Pinto. 

For some time after these work-liorses had joined 
them. Sorrel mainiaitied aii intense; interest in 
White, eontinuing‘to stare at li'ini and to study him 
when he walkc;d or gra/ed. He remembered him 
quite well and yet regarded him as anotlu'r horse ; 
and if his revived al'fc'ctions would have h'd hini to 
remake the; old friendly relationship, his jealous 
watching over I’intf> would have prevented it. At 
the same time his remembered eniolions tugged at 
the puzzled .Sorrel and aroused vagu(; and nameless 
fears. Blindly he made a eonneetion in his mind 
between the something repellent in the White he 
had adored, and the coming of man and the death 
of Black. For a long time after White's return, he 
kept turning his gaze toward tin; south-west corner 
of the range, snillijig and looking, feeling that from 
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the direction whence these work-horses had come, 
bedraggled and sour-tempered, other troubles would 
emanate. 

At the. cud of a week, a change had come over the 
work-horses. The stains and the smells of their 
ranch life had worn away. They ran more willingly, 
partook of the pleasures of gambolling a bit more 
readily, and quarrelled among themselves much less 
frecpiently. While White and one or two of the 
younger work-horses often joined .Sorrel and Pinto 
in some of their esea]>ades. most of the others kept 
in a group in the hollows when* the wind wasn’t so 
biting. 

The fall rains gave way to snow Hurries, and the 
snow flurries gave way to hli/zards. The country 
was buried deep in winter snow and the river, be- 
yond the rapids, froze soli<l. During the long, cold 
nights, wearied by the daily digging through many 
feet of snow for grass, they spent mueh time dozing 
on the ledge under the overhanging boulder, or in 
the lee of some elum[» of bushes or Irees. 

The winter moved by slowly and dismally ; and 
yet th(‘ long <lark nights began growing j)ereeptibly 
shorter. Warm suns began melting away the deep 
snows, and smiling streamlets began racing down 
the canyon walls, their joyousness turning, in spots, 
to boisterous lauglU(‘r, The business of digging for 
grass beeanie easier as the snows ilwiudled, and 
Sorrel and Pinto turned their attentions again to 
adventure, ^\'hile the work-horses, having learned 
from bitter experic*nee, that in the spring-time man 
came to take them back to slavery, evinced a 
nervousness that spoiled their pleasures in the com- 
ing of the new season. Sturel and IJinto innocently 
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abandoned themselves to the ecstasies of speed and 
motion. Over the soft, oozing earth they raced like 
spirits in the moonlight, their heads high, their 
manes fluttering in the breeze of their own flectness. 

A thousand times, to the dismay of the rest of 
the herd. Sorrel and l*into swam the swollen small 
stream to the narrow strip of sand-bar, racing up 
and down the bar, cast and west, slipping into the 
current when their hoofs tore away sand which was 
undermined by the water, performing like mad 
actors for the adulation of their stolider companions. 

And then man ajjpeared, <‘ompIctcly surprising 
them. They hatl gone down to the river for their 
carlv morning drink. The entire herd had followed 
Sorrel and Pinto along the river bed westward, and 
up the steep path along the west fence of the range, 
when as Sorrel turned over the li]> of the canyon, he 
was eleetrified by the sound of strfinge hoof-beats. 
As he turned nervously to look back, he discovered 
two men on horseback on the river shore, less thiin 
liftv feet from the trail. At the same time, the herd 
broke over the edge of the can von behind him in 
confusion. 

ScuTcl hesitated a moment. lie did not want to 
continue on the trail, the (»l<i instinctive fettling that 
man had him at a <lisad vantage there, urging him 
to turn across the stony area and reach out for the 
range, and if possible go back to the river ; but he 
was also afraid of the snakes on the stony area. 
Memory of the tragic^ <leath of Black suddenly 
became bright in his miiul. 

They turned back to the trail, galloped swiftly 
over the stony area and down the slope of the ridge, 
turning in the hollow, intending to strike out into 
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the heart of the range, along the side of the pointed 
hill, but coming to an abrupt stop. There on a 
knoll beyond the j)cj*ntcd hill was another horse- 
man watcliing them. As they turned back to the 
W'est trail, they saw tlic two horsemen they had 
seen tlowii in the canyon, come loping down the 
slope from the stony area behind them. 

Of eourse .Sorrel was obliged to take the west trail 
and go loping away southward as the men wanted 
him to go. And yet he was not. giving u}) by any 
nieans. lie raced with all po.ssihle speed, deter- 
minc'd to get s<) far ah«*ad of the men that he could 
turn before they could head him off. A mischievous 
jdayfulness came into the snort with which he 
toss<‘d his head, and into the glow that sparkled in 
his larg<* round i‘\-es. I’ower, swiftness was his now 
— he was not afraid. 

Hut the man at his left was wise (“Hough to antici- 
pate him. Since he could not <iuitt‘ keep up with 
this wilil young stallion, he lope<l ^southward at an 
angle, going off from the trail, rather than toward 
it, so that shouhl Sorrel attempt ti> turn east, the 
tally tliivetion he could turn in. he could the more 
easily head him off. Anti of the two men who 
pursuetl tht‘ herd altaig the trail, one of them turned 
off toward the east, keeping at etpial distance from 
either (»f the two tdher ritlers. 

Hy the tinu* Stwrel. with the herd behind him, 
reached the south-west eta*ner of the range, the 
horsemen appeared in a cortlon an eighth tif a mile 
behintl him. He was trajiped. There was nothing 
for him to tlo but taiter the a\enue between the 
barbed-wire feiu’cs, the gale to whi<*h had been 
left open. He hesitated a nuaneait, looked back 
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nervously to see if there wasn’t still some way of 
avoiding the trap ; but the three men cramc loping 
towards them with a threatening, forbidding patter 
of hoofs, and he plunged into the avenue and raced 
up the pathway to the knoll. 

Until they reached the knoll, the protuberances 
beyond it had appeared a long way off ; btit as soon 
as they reached the summit of that slope, the ranch 
buildings seemed to have been drawn with miracu- 
lous swiftness towards them. Sorrel sto]>peil, terri- 
fied. Right before him, hardlv a hundred vards 
from where lie stood gazing with swolK'ii eyt's. was 
the corral and the teeming ranch yard : behind him, 
behind the nervous herd, roile tlu' three hoi’semen, 
abreast, etimpletely shutting off their retreat. lie 
did think of breaking through the wires at liis side* 
and running eastward and back to his beltived 
river, but he had had too many experiences with 
barbed wire to try that. 

The confusing motion of things in the yard, the 
welter of lights and shadeiws and colours, the con- 
glomerate mass of souiuls. and tlie overwhelming 
W'aves of odours, completely bewilde-reel Sorrel, 
Yet, head erect, eyes glaring, he was pushed forward 
into the corral by the very pressuie of the herd 
behind him. 

But when the gate of tln^ corral was shut upon 
them, and Sorrel realized that he was really Irafiped, 
he went M-ild, lie began racing around the corral 
space as if he had lost all sense of direction, without 
plan or purpose, blindly cxfiressing his blind 
resentment in mere motion, erhurning up the dust, 
the herd helplessly following him. 

The dust which rose in clouds from their feet 
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began choking them, and Pinto began slowing down. 
Sorrel would not run without her. They stopped 
in the eorncr where tthe gate barred their way into 
the avenue between the barbed-w'ire fences. Pinto 
held her head low', her muzzle between tw'o of the 
logs of tlie corral wall, panting for breath ; but 
Sorrel raised his head high, above the topmost 
beam and gazed into the ovi'rwhclmingly mysterious 
play of light and shadow and motion in the ranch 
yard, where the riders had dismounted. Near them 
stood the horses they had ridden, horses like 
himself aiul Pinto, apparently not the least afraid, 
their heads lowered, tlu* black .straps dangling from 
their bridle rings. 

When the men turneil again to their ponies, they 
slapped them resouiulingly on their necks, but the 
pcinies showe<l no signs of resentment. They led 
them to the watering trough where the water 
drip|)ed sparklingly tt) the grt>und, and there, while 
they drank. Sorrel saw one t»f the men stroking the 
neck ami shoulders of his horse. There was nothing 
alluring in this scene to Sorrel, however. lie wanted 
none of it, no matter how contented the saddle 
ponies appeai'ed to be ; and he waited through the 
dragging hours in the hope that something w'ould 
happen to let him go back to the rangeland where 
he belonged, to the canyon and the sparkling river. 

Sud<lenly the door t>f the house opened and a 
young woman, brilliant with colour, appeared, her 
voice thinner and higher pitched than the voices of 
the men, who had been shouting to one another. 
A tall man, standing in the burn doorway, called to 
her. Strange sounds of laughter reverberating 
through space, the woman walked down to the 
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middle of the yard, where the num met lier, and 
both of them turned tt>ward the e<»rrnl. Sorrel 
raised his graeeful head .hijifh witli alarm and 
apprehension. 

They eanie dircetly to the spol. alonjj the eorral 
wall, on the other side of which he was standinj^. 
Sorrel tossed his liead anjjrilv aiul trolled off to tiie 
other wall. The man remainetl whert' he was. hut the 
woman lowere<l herself umler the harl)ed-wire fence 
and appeared a«»ain, directly ii\ front of Sorrel, 
calling to him softly. Sorrel was about to go off 
again to another wall, when a light arose in his 
obscured consciousness which held him faseinate«l, 
to the spot. He had the feeling that he had had a 
similar experience. His nostrils distended as he 
took in the aroma that emanated from her. Sensa- 
tions of that distant Sunday beeanu' eleairer in his 
mind. He remembered himself stuck in av mass 
of bushes, remembered the main's strong offensive 
arm round his neck, remembered the soft fragrant 
touch of a warm cheek, and ninembered the 
strangely sweet taste of am ap])le, forced into his 
mouth. 

His eyes dilated till they aippeared, to the woman, 
twice their normail size. .So faiseinaited was he by 
the stream of half-forgotten sensaitions thad issued 
as from her and bondianled his senses, thait he did 
not notice that the man had (juietly joined the 
woman. They begain to talk in low tf»nes. 

“ Isn’t he the loveliest thing ? ” muttered the 
woman, afraid that she would frighten him away. 
“ Remember that Sunday, Ed ? ” 

“ He’ll make a dandy saddle-pony,” said the man, 
after smiling his,,reply. 
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“ Remember your promise ? I ride ’im first.” 

“ We got t’ tame ’im first, though. Floss ! ” 

“ I mean when you’ve tamed ’ini. I jus’ liatc to 
think o’ lireakin’ ’im, E(!. Don’t liurt ’im any 
more’ll you have to, will y’u, Fd ? ” 

The tall man lookeil down at the expression of 
pain on the woman’s face, lie loved her for her 
sympathetic nature, though cruel necessity ha<l 
dulleil much of that in himself. 

“ We don’ hurt *im much,” the young man 
assured Iut, though he could see he was not con- 
vincing. “ Anyway, in a few days, it's all over. 
Y’u still think o’ callin' 'im Prince ? ’’ 

“ A’lMi bet," she replietl feelingly. “He helped 
me find my prin<*t‘, ilidn't he ? " 

Tlie woman pushed her hand through between 
two beams in the wall an<l held out a bright, orange 
object towards Sorrel, which had a faintly sweet 
smell. Sorrel had backed off stnne distance from 
the wall, he backed a few jiaees farther. Then the 
woman threw the object towanls liim. It fell right 
in front of him, but before he had lowered his head 
to sniff at it, one of the work-horses, less timid than 
he, seized it and went off with it. The woman and 
the man then walked away. 

When they were gone. Sorrel sniffed at the 
ground where the orange object had fallen. lie had 
never tasted carrots before, but the scent on the 
ground made him wish he had gotten it. lie walked 
to the corral wall, where the woman's hand had 
appeared, and sniffed at the beams, then he raised 
his head high and looked after his two visitors who 
were entering the house by the back door. He 
licked his lips with an energetic tpnguc, his mind 
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struggling with a vague sense of regret. The house 
door shut with a bang, and the last flicker of the 
light that had arisen went out. In the darkness of 
the immediate problem of getting out of that corral 
trap, the nervous restlessness came back upon him 
threefold. 

Again he swung into a circulating trot around the 
corral, Pinto and most of the rest of tlie liorses 
following him. churning uj) the dust again, torment- 
ing their thirsty throats with added irritation. He 
continued his foolish ra<*iiig till no one would race 
with him, then linding a spot next to Pinto, along 
the north wall of the <*orral, he rested his neck upon 
the topmost beam of the corral and looked longingly 
back toward the rangeland, licking his dry lips with 
his tongue, harassed by sensations of cool water 
dripping down raw earth slopes, sensations of 
water caressing his sides, sensatitiiis of loping freely 
over unobstructed space. 

The monotonous hours of the long day wore away 
toward evening. The shadows Ix'gan stretching 
out. For a while there was a noisy stirring of men 
and things about the yard ; and then two of the 
men mounted their saddle-ponies and rode away. 
Sorrel watched them go and listened to the patter 
of their hoof- beats. 

The creatures about the yard,* the chickens, the 
pigf?, and even the dog withdrew from sight. The 
quietness that settled down upon the ranch yard, 
coming with the cool evening, when running wildly 
over space is such a joy, only fanned the fire of 
resentment in Sorrel’s heart against the limitations 
of the corral walls, lie began pushing at the 
unyielding beams with anger and force. These 
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walls were unlike the priekinp barbs of the range 
fenec. lie eouhl hurl himself at them without 
suffering pain, and <lfrive some sort of satisfaction 
from the ertraking of timber. When he found the 
wall too firm in one sp<jt, lie walked off a few paces 
and tried again. Hound anil round the corral he 
went with inlinitc* patieniT. throwing himself against 
the hated hold of wood, pushing, invssing, looking 
longingly upon the free world just outside of the 
torturing enclosure. 

Things were losing their iletails in the descending 
<lusk, when the dog suddenly rea|)j)t‘ared and began 
to bark, running forward and backward as he 
barketl. The house door opened and the tall young 
rancher came out. He walked slowly towanl the 
centre of the yard. <|uieted the dog. and stopped 
still, gazing away into space. Sorrt‘1 watched him 
eoneernedly, the entire herd hn\ing crowded over 
to him ; and as he wateheil, he became aware of a 
strange sound, a rattle and a chugging, which was 
growing perceptibly louder, as he listened. 

The horses all became nervous, trotting around 
the corral spac-e. stopping to look westwanl. whence 
the sound was coming. Then, as Sorrel looketl with 
them, he saw a horrible, monstrous creature come 
racing over a knob, charging directly upon the 
corral. In full view, its noist* seemed to have been 
magnified many times, and it puffed and snorted 
and sent angry clouds in alarming Ihuxls and curves 
into the air. A most pungently xmpleasant stench 
preceded it, pervading the evening air. 

Sorrel remained standing on his trembling legs, 
until the thing came within a few feet of the corral, 
then turning, he led the herd in, a single wave 
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against the corral gate. There was a loud crack of 
snapping wood, and the gate swung open and back 
against the corral wall with a loud report. Before 
the gate could swing back into place, the whole 
group was out in the avenue between the two wire 
fences, pouring like a spring-swollen stream, back 
to the rangeland, the sound of the motor-cycle still 
battering at space and silence. 



CHAPTER IV 


Tin: RKFIT.K OF THE RIVER 

F ORTrXATKT.Y for Sorrel and the frijilit- 
eiied hand tiuit rae(‘d after him, the raneher 
had left open the harh(‘d-\vire {jate from 
the avenue helwceu the wire leiiees into the ran^e, 
inten<lin;nr to send (he old huekskin pluj; and one or 
two of th(‘ mares and their »*olts haek hy themselves, 
after he had sele<(ed the various horses that he 
meant to keep on the raneh. 

.Sorrel made sure Jif hut one thinjj and that was 
that Pinto was with him; for the rest, he plaeed 
all his faith and hope in his lejjs. Raek in the 
ranw. he raced dia<;onallv across it, making for the 
trail along the east fence. .\t the canyon lip. he. 
stoj)ped to look haek. t<» see whether the enemy was 
coming after him. He imule out old Ruekskin, 
liiujiing laboriously some distance hehind, and in 
between Ruekskin and the canyon lip. he saw, here 
and there, shadows of the other horses and marcs, 
hut the man was ,ip|)arently making no attempt to 
pursue them. 

Breathing a hit easier. Sorrel led the way down 
the (‘unvon wall to the river. There thev drank till 
the weight of tiu* water they had drunk made it 
ditlieult for them to move alM»ut. It was their g(H)d 
fortune that the raneher had decided nut to go after 
them until morning, for heavy as, they were with 
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water, he should have had Utile trouble rounding 
them up again. 

As soon as it had grown real dark they wont back 
to the range above, wJiere the\’ grazetl most of the 
night. While Sorrel grazed peacefully enough, he 
was too wary to abandon iiis watchfulness alto- 
gether, aiul as the grey hours of morning approached, 
he inereased his vigilaiu*e and moved nearer and 
nearer to the river. And just as he had instinctively 
expected, the sun had barely cleared the tallest t)f 
the tree points, when he saw two h<»rsemen loping 
towards them from the south-west corner of the 
range. 

Down the narrow path went Sorrel, tense with 
excitement, the entire herd at his heels. On the 
canyon bottom, he turned westward along the 
river shore, loping recklessly over stones and wind- 
falls and around trees and bushes and l)0\ilders. He 
had almost covered the entire wiilth of the range 
river-fi;ont when^he stopped abruptly. In front of 
him, on the path at the extreme west side of the 
range, one of the tw<j horsenum he ha<l seen was 
just turning down into the canyon. 

Sorrel tossed his head angrily and, tinning, he 
broke through the herd behind him and raced as 
fast and as recklessly back eastwanl again. Then 
as he rounded a clump of bushi's a hundred yards 
from the east trail Inr saw the other horseman 
trotting toward liim. With a call to J’into, Sorrel 
leaped into tlu; stream, reaching out for the sand- 
bar. Pinto followed close behind him, and White 
and some of the younger horses [dunged into the 
wnter a few feet away. The rest of the herd turned 
and ran westward along the shore. As Sorrel turned 
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about to make sure that Pinto was with him, he 
saw the horseman drive his pony into the stream, 
apparently inlondinf? to head him off. The saddle- 
pony, however, seemc‘d to be afraid of the water 
and . it took eonsidcrablc urj^ing to make it go. 
liefore it reached tlu* nii<ldle of the stream. Sorrel 
was on the sand-bar shaking the water from his 
body. .Swiftly Sorrel lojied forward on the sand-bar, 
and before tin* h{)rseman was there to stoj) them, 
Pinto and lu' were at the east fence. 

.Sorrel took a hasty, nervous look at the main 
current of the ri\ er. then in hopes that he might not 
have to <lare it. he turned to see where the man was. 
He was exce<*dingly surpriscil anti very much 
relieved to see him back on the shore, chasing White 
anti the other voiiug h«»rses who hatl venturetl into 
the stream, along the river bed towanl the west. 

StUTcl stood with heatl erect, proutl t)f himself 
and happy in his conliilence in his ability to evade 
his arch-enemy, while Pinto, panting for breath, 
stood, head lowered, beside him. trusting entirely 
to his vigilance, .Sorrel watched the man till he was 
lost in the t<»rtuous shadows of the canyon, then he 
led Pinto ba<k to the shore, where they remained 
close t<) the river side, nijiping at the least repugnant 
leaves of the bushes, watching constantly, with a 
nervous alertness, ^’or the slightest sound or motion in 
space. Hut the river roaretl louder than t hey tlunight, 
being used to it . Wit h all t lu'ir nervous alertness, two 
riders appeared a ft'w hours later, one on the very 
river shore at the clump of Inishes west of them, the 
other on the east, trail coming down the canyon slope. 

There was nothing fiu* Sorrel and Pinto to do but 
go splashing into the stream again. Pinto needed 
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no urging this time. Close at his heels, sIjc moved 
as with his brain. On. the sand-bar Sorrel stopjKsd 
for a mere moment, amazed by what he saw'. The 
man on horsebaek west of them was already on the 
sand-bar eoming in tlioir direeiion. the one in the 
east was just elimbing up to the sand-bar. 

With a wild bewilderetl whinny to Pinto, Sorrel 
leaped into the jnain eurrent of tlic river, heading 
north, straight ahead <»f him, for the opposite shore. 
He felt himself lifted fnun his feet by tlu* forec of 
the stream. This wasn't the insignifieant little 
chann<“l between the range aixl the san<l-bar ; this 
was a great river, fe«l by ;» liunilred tributaries, 
swollen by a winter of «lee]> snows, driving ruth- 
lessly to the sea. leaping angrily over bouUlers and 
tearing tons of sand and pebl)les out of tlu* bosom 
of the eaith. 'J'he <'urrent caught him and lifted 
him, carrying him westward despite his violent 
struggle to go 1101*111. 

The water splashing against his body, lashing 
noisily at his head, got into his nostrils and went 
down his throat. .Sorn-l gasp<<l for breath, snorting 
to blow the water out. beating violent Iv with his 
feet. Precarious as his position ajipcared to him, 
he W'as very much concerned about whether Pinto 
was or was not with him. 'J'he river was too noisy 
to call, too noisy for him to lu'as, should Pinto be 
calling. As he made an attempt to turn and see 
where .she was, the river almost swept over him. It 
forced him comjiletcly aroun<l, taking him half the 
distance he had made, back westw'ard and toward 
the sand-bar ; but what he saw made his loss in 
distance worth while. 

He saw Pinto forging ahead beyond the wonst of 
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the current, and he saw the one man who had 
ventured after him into the main part of the river, 
climbing back up on tt) the sand-bar. With lighter 
heart and greater courage Sorrel beat liis way after 
Pinto. Frightened by loss of sight of him, Pinto had 
turned. Sorrel would liave preferred to go back to 
the sand-bar, but he had the feeling that the men 
were there, and wouhl remain there waiting for 
them. So he struck out desperately toward Pinto 
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to prevent her turning back. When he came quite 
close to her, he heanl her gasj^ing ft»r breath and 
blowing great blasts of air through her nostrils. 
The current swept her with some force against him. 
but that helpetl her turn back straight north ; and 
within a few minutes their feet, struck pebbled 
ground. 

Both of them were too tiretl to more than splash 
along a step at a linu' ; but they luul crossed 
the great Clearwater Ui\'er, and something of the 
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admirable thing they had done came to them with 
the sense of triumph they experienced, when turning 
at last, they saw the two defeated horsemen slowly 
going up the east trail of the range. Sorrel drove 
great blasts of air through his nostrils as he stood 
watching them. lie had not only beaten this thin, 
tall lord of creation ; but in the roaring river he had 
found the power with which to maintain his 
triumph over him. 

Before and about them tlie whitened sandy 
waters beat and roared anti lapped against the rocks 
and the boulders, but a new' voice and a new 
promise pervaded its clamour. He was no longer 
afraid of it. Other horses had bt'cii afraid to swim 
the river, but Pinto and he could do it again and 
again. Always, come what may, they must cling 
to that river ; once on its magic shores, the way to 
freedom would remain open to them. 



CHAPTER V 


Tin: ETEKNAL TRAGEDY OF AGE 

T he country along the north shore of the 
Clearwater was somewhat less rugged than 
that of the south shore, and the slope of the 
canyon more gradual. There were no signs of 
human habitations directly opposite the range, and 
as there were no horsemen in sight, either, Sorrel 
and Pinto strolled along the rocky shore, exploring 
the new land with interest, keeping themselves 
constantly alert. A quarter of a mile cast of a point 
opposite the east fence of the range, they came 
upon an unusually tine stretch of glade, covered 
with untouched bunch grass, to tl^ very lip of the 
canyon wall. Here they settled down, keejiing 
close to the river aiul the })rotecting clumps of trees 
and bushes at the edge of the glade. 

The rancher did not show himself that day nor 
the next, and Sorrel and Pinto waxed fat on the 
abundant grass. A few days later, however. Sorrel 
was surprised by sight of three horsemen on the 
south shore of tlu‘ river, east of the range fence, 
picking their way over the clutter of rocks, obviously 
searching the landscape. Though there were three 
of them, with elabtiratc plans for his capture. Sorrel 
had fortunately discovered them before they had 
seen him. 

With the instinct of wild life, Sorrel and Pinto 
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glided into the nearest shadow Ixjtween the trees, 
and winding in and out among the trees and bushes 
Sori'el led the way eastward, 'eonung to scetions of 
the river shore where the elutter of roeks was so 
hard to traverse, that their getting over at all was 
little short of being iniraeidous. Hut the will and 
the determinatit)!! tt) remain free was in them, and 
doggetlly they made their way. stoi)j)ing eonstantly 
to look hack and a<-ross. <-atehing a drink or a 
mouthful of grass as thev mo veil along. 

During the day they eame u])on jH'ople from lime 
to time in the distance ; hut not one of these 
showed the slightest interest in them. Sorrel 
avoided and evaded them, howevea*. sometimes 
elind)ing half-way uj) the slojn- t>f the eanyt)n to 
keep out of their reach. 

Along about the niiddh* of the day, they lost all 
trace of tin* horsemen on the opposite sh(>re of the 
river ; and feeling more easy, slopped from time to 
time to gra/.e, eijiitinuing slowly eastward, until 
evening, when they eame to a lir grt>\e, where the 
ground between tlie trees was covere<l with a 
delieious wide-bladed grass. 'Fhe gniss was so good, 
the crepuscular silence so reassuring, they gave 
themselves wholly to their evening meal. Here in 
the soft murmur of the river, gently licking the 
rtM'ks in its way, they spent the-night. 

Most of the next day they remained there, but 
neither .Sorrel m»r Pinto was quite at home in this 
strange country, even though they felt secure there. 
It s(;emed a long time since they had lived their 
lives <»n the rangeland <if their birth, without the 
tormenting need of constant vigilance; and they 
hungered for the hills and the holhiws, the narrow 
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channel and the delightful sand-bar, which they 
knew so much better. 

Toward evening they started back westward, and 
they travelled all night hmg. Late in the sunny 
morning they came to a point oj)posite the range 
shore, and tluTc Ihev rested for hours, studving 
their view of the rangeland, persistently, as they 
rested or nibbled at grass. I’he rangeland appeared^ 
completely <lescrled, aiul so late in tlx* afternoon 
they crossed the river and re-entered the sacred 
confines of h<»na-. 

Very timid, Imwever. they moved along the shore 
to the west end of the range front and kept under 
cover of the trees for the rest of the* evening. At 
night they ventured up the incline to the range 
above, lait they were starthal by the calling t>f the 
buckskin plug, who, ak»ne on the range, having 
leanied of their presence, went limping toward the 
west. I\‘ne<‘, His coming and his calling worried 
Sorrel; and without^ responding , to him. lu- led 
Pinto bac'k down into the <-anyon. where ail night 
long they heard Buckskin calling, out of the frenzy 
of his loneliness. 

Sorrt‘1 had the instinctive feeling that the noisy 
calling of the old buckskin J>lug wouhl betray their 
presence ; ami he ke{)t Pinto and himself in hiding 
most of the morniiTg. while Buekskin loaded the air 
with his franti<' appeals to them. .\nd sure enough, 
before the sun hail fully risen, they wi're surprised 
by the familiar and alarming rhythm of hoof-bi>ats. 
As they shot to the river from behind a clump of 
bushe.s, they saw what appeared to their frightened 
eyes a whole cavalry of horsemen turning over the 
lip of the canyon, 
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To the complete consternation of the old buck- 
skin plug, who was now within a hundred feet of 
them, they plunged into the stVeam, made the sand- 
bar in a few seconds, and tore fearlessly into the 
main stream. Sorrel's notion of what he ought to 
do was now so clear to him that even the shouting 
of the men as they look to the water after them did 
not swerve him from his tlirection. Slowly and 
desperately they fought the violent current, but the 
moment they made the shallower ground they 
leaped forward, beating at the water with their legs 
as they ran. 

Loping across the dangerously stony rua’th shore, 
they saw one of the horsonjcn eagerly reaching out 
to a point ahead of them. Sorrel stop]>ed a moment, 
terrified. Pinto, as frightened as he. collided with 
him. Sorrel was afraid of the man, but he realized 
that there was no time to lose. Eastward, he knew 
his way. Taking his life into his hoofs, he dared 
attempt to get by the man, whose saildle-pony was 
already splashing through the shallower part of the 
river. The man yelled frightfully at them, and 
waved his hat in the air, but Sorrel raced by him, 
Pinto in fear on the other si<le of Sorrel, before he 
was al)lc to head them off. 

The two colts leaped over the stones and the 
wind-falls in their way, the entire group of horsemen 
now shouting behind them. ,So long as the way was 
passable. Sorrel trusted to his ability to run faster 
than they could, but when he came to an especially 
badly cluttered strip of shore he was afraid to 
continue. Turning abruptly, he broke right back 
into the river. 

Sorrel did not stop to think that, free from saddle 
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and the weight of a man, he could naturally swim 
twice as fast. He reached the south shore twenty 
minutes ahead of ant of his pursuers, and while he 
was well-nigh worn-t>ut. aiul Pinto close behind him 
struggh’d for brenth. he was now s(* sure of himself 
that he enjovc-d the struggle. Hefore the iiK'ii hatl 
reaehe«l the shore. Pinto and he had put a mile <»f 
spa<’e between th<-ni. Ibit these men had already 
spent enough time to make them an.xious ; an<l 
they were as p<'rsistenl as !»<• was. The elatter of 
h<»ofs on the st<tny shore appeai'ed to be e«»ming 
nearer and nearer. 

Sud<lenly Sorr<-l stopp<'d. In tlu‘ near distanee 
nheuil of him lu' saw through a break in the canyon 
wall the buildings of a ran<-h. .lust what might 
happen to him if he tried to pass that {K»int in the 
shore he did not stop to lignre out. To him it 
nu'ant the possibility of a trap. Hesitating nerv- 
tnisly for jvist a moment, he called to Pinto and 
once more thev dareil *tlu- gn at river. The etirreni 
seemed esp<*eially str«’»ng here. an(ralrea<ly tuekeretl 
out, Sorri'l swjini with what fi»ree he had left and a 
sense of .abandon to whatevi-r fate might have in 
store for him. \Vhen they tinally regaiiu'd the north 
shore, once mor<*. there was no sign of their woidd- 
bt' capt ors. 

For weeks aftt'i* that Sorrel and Pinto were let 
alone. The ranchers ami the farmei*s of the district, 
too busy at this season to go down to play at their 
rugged river, the sight of a human being became a 
rarity. \ great ami glorious summer of ilelightfully 
sunny days settled dowm upmi the canyon, bringing 
back to Sorrel and Pinto the ohi hunger for tlioif 
beloved rangeland. Night after .night, under the 
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starry loveliness, they crept back nearer to the 
range. 

One day in July they crossct? tlic river, which had 
now sunk so shallow that they had but a few feet of 
swimming to dt>, where the river was deepest^, and 
once more re-entered the rangt*. It was a very hot 
day and the trees appeared seared by the heat. The 
grasses up the slope were lc»ng and yellow. The 
stones were bleached, the shadows tinged by a fiery 
hue. A silenec-like mist hung t>ver the river, and 
the trees that serrated the etlge of the canyon stood 
straight upright, with a dead inotiordessness about 
them. 

Coming out of the river. Sorrel and Pinto were 
wet and cool, but us they walked along, westward, 
afraid to go right up to the range al.M)\-e, the wetness 
evaporated from them, and they soiight the cooler 
shadows. They came to the <)verhanging boulder, 
and having travelled long, glad to rest, Sorrel started 
eagerly up to the ledge under it. On a level with 
the ledge they stopped abruj)tly. There, dozing, lay 
the old buekskin plug. 

Buckskin was startlecl by thc-ir appearance, and 
he whinnied jdaeatingly, starting laboriously to his 
old legs, and groaning rheumatieally as he <lid so. 
Sorrel whinnied reassuringly ; an<I poor old Buck- 
skin, shaking the gripping dozti from him, was be- 
side himself with gladness to have someone else in 
his world with him. He moved off obsecjuiously to 
give them room in the sha<low and whinnied softly, 
limping most painfully as he moved, his old tail 
swishing to drive off the pestiferous flies, swishing, 
however, more as a mere gesture of protest than as 
an cHicient means of ridding himself of the flies. 




Sorn'l sninoil iiom'h witli him iintl \vrtt«'h«’»i tho t»Ki fi’Uow as ho (uriUMj to 
Miill uith riiito. 

tlmt was all he was lilletl up with, his si<les were 
fallen in aiul his ri4)s protrmled under his skin. 

Wherever Sorrel aiul Pinto went during the next 
few days the old bnekskin lumbered along, ealling 
softly and mcaninglessly, exerting himself damag- 
ingly by his repeated elimbings u}> and down the 
canyon wall after them. Sorrel and Pinto lived 
their lives as they .saw lit, nninllneneed by the old 
fellow’s struggles to keep up with them ; and then, 
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after the first excitement of having someone with 
him had subsided a bit, the old fellow ceased dog- 
ging their eveiy step, content to be in sight of them, 
or even just to know that they were somewhere on 
the range. 

One night, later in the week. Sorrel eaine suddenly 
to the feeling that he lia<ln't seen I lie old fellow for 
some time. ^Yherever he hatl kept himself in the 
day-time, he had invariably clung to them at night. 
The oUl fellow's absence worrietl Sorrel only in a 
vague, uncertain way. As la* grazed. Sorrel would 
lift his muzzle, tilled with grass, ami chewing, he 
would gaze away, jn-eoeeiipied, inli> space. 

This subtle feeling lo(»k a tinner and tinner hold 
upon Sorrel, lie wovdd eotistantly be g«)ing up to 
the hill-tops and there stand and look in every 
direeti(*n ; and in his grazing he a<-(pnre<l the 
tendency t(» wander. That afternoon la* <‘.\peri- 
eneed a desire to visit the ])ointed hill, lie le<l 
Pinto down the canyon wall, walked along the river 
leisurely, lc»oking e\-erywhere. went up the steep 
incline on the trail along the west feia'c, crossed the 
stony area and went <lown into the hollow; and 
there lar turned with a sudden feeling of kia>wledge, 
a sort of blind underst.aialing. 

He went straight eastward along tla- hollow to- 
ward the base (»f the pointed* hill, aial coming 
around a <’lurnp of wild-rose bushes he stoj»ped. 
There in the hollf>w before him, on a straight line 
with Ulaek’s boia’s, half-way up the .sU>j>e, lay the 
prostrate form of Huekskin. as if he had fallen while 
on a ])ilgrimage to the reniains of the black I’olt. 
And Sorrel knew that Huekskin would m^ver be 
moving over the, range again. 
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Pinto clung close to Sorrel’s side, and the two of 
them advanced towards the uiK’anny heap on the 
floor of the hollow, a Iiervous step ul a lime. A few 
feet from lliK’kskin. S<n'rel slopped again and 
sniffed. Then he looked up to tlie whil<‘ Ixmes j)cer- 
ing out of tlu- shadow of the tall grasses half-way up 
the slope. Somehow he eould not sever the life- 
long eonnetdion made in his miml hetwi-en the men, 
the snake, and this terrihh* motionlessness. Had 
the men e»*me in the night ? Would they be coming 
again ? 

Sorrel turned suddenly .'iiid raced up tin* slope, 
avoiding the heap of bones. l’int(» clinging to his 
si<h- as if she were afraiil to be left aIon»‘. On the 
peak of the hill. .Sorr<l ga/ed southward in the 
<lire<'lion of the av»-nue between the two wire fen«‘es. 
He .saw notliing ti» tlislurb him. yet he eould not 
throw off the maanny feeling of fear that had eome 
with the idea. Down the west slope' of the hill he 
trotted t«)ward the west trail and ^/aek t<* llu' river 
as fast as he eould g<». Hut even tlure, his sense t)f 
discomfort ehmg to him and maile him restle.ss. 
They waded into the stream, elinjbetl up the sand- 
bar and raeetl playfully u]) and down the saml, their 
playfuhu'ss heavy with something sinister and nn- 
plea.sant which it failed to remoM'. 

That night tlu- .^e-aveiigiT <'oy«»les loaded the air 
of the range with tlu-ir hilarious yapping, jiiul the 
next day the raiu'her app<'ared. Sorrel ami Pinto 
fled at one«* to the river, aiul en)sse<l to the north 
shore, but while the water was now so shallmv they 
were able to wade <’ompletely aen>ss, the rancher did 
not follow them. Nevertheless, the mystery en- 
shrouding the old buckskin and Mu* reappearance 
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of the rancher sent Sorrel eastward for many 
days. 

Where the Clearwater forks, the North Fork 
breaking into the main body of the river, they re- 
mained for many days ; then they began again to 
take sneaking trips baek into the rangeland. Tliey 
would eross the river in the mists of early night, and 
would remain down in the eanyon until full dark- 
ness. Secure in the darkness of the night, they 
would venture up to the range alH)ve, never going 
far enough from the lip of the eanyon even to take a 
look at the old buckskin plug, whom they had left 
in the hollow, below the pointed hill. Hut they 
would lope down the eanyon slope, slipping, sliding 
and splashing across the river at the slightest sign 
of danger. 

The rainv season of autumn set* in and the days 
hung gloomy and dull over the canyon. The river 
had begun to swell and to roar, and venturing 
across it beeamy too serious an undertaking for any- 
thing but a last resort ; and so they remained in 
the range. 



CIIAPTKll VI 


WINTKll 

T IIK yapping of royotos during the greater 
jKirt <»f one night had apprised the young 
rancher <»f the faet that tlie t>Id buckskin 
plug had hnally died. Tlie following morning he 
had ridden into the range to investigate the matter, 
and he had caught a glimpse of both Sorrel and 
Pinto lud far from the pointed hill. He had been 
very much disappointed in the frustration of his 
plan to begin the training «)f the sorrel colt, and he 
had been very much worried about their being out- 
side of the range fence ; but he had felt that he 
could not affonl the time to go ehi^iiig them up the 
river, “ the Lord knows how far.’’ The fact that 
they were bai*k, safe in the range, was a great relief 
to Iiim. lie rt-asonetl that the following spring 
Sorrel would be no more than two years and nine 
months old, and h<* held that before three years of 
age a horse eoiihl be broken without any danger to 
health or iisefiilncKS. 

For a while, after their return t(j the rangeland, 
Soirel and I’into were wary and nervous, but the 
rangelaml hills rt)lling away out t)f sight remained 
motionless and lifeless, aiul they soon regained the 
old faitli that the rangeland world was a place made 
and meant for them. 

The lov'cly <lays of Indian Summer, that fall, 
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were the happiest they had ever known. The 
sunny hours of daytime followed in rejfular sucees- 
sion by the starry, keen, refreshing hours of the 
nights, they grazed and gambolled and splashed 
about the stream, so eontinuously unmolested that 
they began to think that life would remain forever 
free and seeure and delightful. 

Then the work-horses (*f the raiu*h returnetl. As 
in the fall before, these work-worn creatures were 
ill-humoured and stolitl. Their .attitude towards 
Sorrel and Pinto was one of absolute indiffercaiee. 
Their sole concern was grass an<l water, and they 
quarrelled over these things wla-re (juarrt'lling was 
unnecessary. Vet S<trrel f<»und himself strangely 
interested in them, es|H'<'ially intercstc«l in some of 
them. There was White, ugly, (juitc mean at limes, 
who kept him thinking of wihl coltish escapjules. 
reckless leaping- over space. 'I'hcrc was the big retl 
mare, about whom <'hmg so many dull, grey 
associations, the *smcll of whose fur. despite its 
barniness, mad(r him think of the long clark nights 
in his eolthood a great, warm, big b(*dy, protecting 
him against a black, cold, howlingly hostili; world. 
There was the white mare who murmured good- 
naturedly. and the bay mare who walked off 
wearily when he went up to sniff noses with tlicm, 
who kept him standing and h«>king meditatively 
after them. 

The winter set in full force. Tin* early llurrit‘s of 
snow were followetl by a real siujwfaJl, and there- 
after they were <)blige<l to <lig for their grass. So 
too the riv'er froze solid, and .Sorrel poumh'd the ice 
in the stream, every morning, to make .a hole to 
drink from. Each of the work-horses w<iuld stand 
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there patiently, waiting for his turn to drink at the 
hole, rather than try to make a hole for himself. 
Again they took to the ledge under the overhanging 
boulder, and again they eommeneed the dismal 
standing and dozing through the long interminable 
hours of the cold winter night. 

The days continued bleak and dreary, the winds 
howled through the deserted canyon, where the 
trees swayed whiningly, resisting the showers of 
powdered snow. When an hour of sunshine came 
along, they would race over the hills, plunging into 
the deep drifts like happy children. Their human 
enemies seemed to have vanished from their world. 
Cold as the nights were, deep as the snow was, 
Sorrel and I’into remained fat and sleek, their long 
hair keeping them warm. Life to them was free and 
satisfactory. 
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HORSE-SENSE AND STRATAGEM 

S PRING came again and man returned to his 
persistent intrusion. The sorrel stallion, 
however, was more confident in his ability 
to elude them than ever. Fleeter of foot, he took 
pride in his ability to race swiftly across the thawing 
earth, the elods darting so forcefully from his hoofs 
that no horse ventured behind him. And he 
actually vaunted before the herd his power to 
grapple with the roaring waters of the swollen river, 
plunging into the stream, leaping up on to the sand- 
bar, diving into the swifter current of the main body 
of the river, turning where it lifted him like a cork, 
and beating his n ay back to the sand-bar, as the 
herd looked on, even Pinto refusing to try it 
with him. 

They happened to be within a short distance of the 
trail that ran along the east fence, up on the range, 
when the rancher and his hired man appeared for 
the first time that spring. At once Sorrel sprang 
for the trail and the herd poured down the canyon 
wall like a vaporizing waterfall. By the river shore, 
they drank and churned about in the shallow part 
of the stream, some running off and coming back, 
all watching the canyon lip nervously. Then as the 
two riders appeared on the trail coming down 
the slope. Sorrel struck out across the stream for the 
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sand-bar ; but when he got to the sand-bar he was 
alarmed to find that Pinto was running along the 
shore, westward, behind the rest of the herd. 

Instead of going back to the shore, he raced after 
her along tlic sand-bar, calling to her as he went. 
She turned her head to him when he overtook her, 
but she continued to follow the herd. Crossing the 
stream again, .Sorrel ran in front of her and turned 
her back. When she faithfully waded into the 
stream, he kept right close to her and behind her 
till he had her on the sand-bar, then drove her 
eastward to the range fence. By that time the tw’o 
riders had reached the river bed. Sorrel did not 
wait to see what they wotild do, nor did he have to 
drive Pinto into the main current. She was as 
excited alK»ut the nearness of tlie men as he was, 
and as anxious to get out of their reach. She 
jumped into the main body of the river quite will- 
ingly, but when she reached the strongest part of 
the t-urrent she was ready to give u{i and go back. 
Sorrel, kee[)ing close to her, saw her turn, and at 
once beat his w’ay around her, getting between her 
and the sand-bar. 

She appai’cntly knew what he wanted. She 
turned obediently again, but once more, as soon as 
she reached the overwhelming current, she tried to 
turn. As Sorrel was •t here to urge her, to keep her 
from going back to the sand-bar, she struck out 
eastward to avoid the current that was too much 
for her. She managed to swim past the end of the 
range-fence wire, so close to it that Sorrel was 
forced to drop back. Before he could get around it 
and again around her to drive her northward, she 
was back on the sand-bar. 
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Sorrel was frantic. lie wanted her to cross the 
river witli him, because he (lid not feci safe on the 
south shore. e\'cn though 'thev were now outside 
the range fence. Uj) on the sand-bar beside her, he 
tried, by every means he eouM think of, to drive her 
back into the river, but she refused to go. She was 
evidently all tuektTed out, and she snorted in a 
peeuliar, exhausted manner, her mu///.le so low it 
almost touched the sand, water dripping from it. 
Do what h.e could to prevent il. as soon as she had 
regained her breath, she start e<l across the channel, 
back lo the shon*. 

Sorrel raised his head high and looked over the 
east fence, baek into the range. lh“ could .see no 
sign of the riders nor of any of the herd ; and, being 
pretty well tired out himself, he just followed Pinto 
to the shore. 

IMnto did not even have tht' strength to shake the 
water fnun her fur. A feeble attempt, aiid on .she 
went, the wivjer dripping fr<*m her to the p(rbbles 
and the stones. .She made for a clump of bushes and 
King down in the sluule. she remaitied there, to 
Sorrel's dismay, for the rest of the morning. 

Toward midday, slu* got up with much groaning 
and walked off with him, going slowly and hesitat- 
ingly, stopping every now and tla'ii, staring with 
listless eyes, snilhng around as if seeking a platrc to 
lie down on. They mo\’ed slowly eastward, away 
from the range ; and when, at evening, they came 
to a small, grassy oblong, reaching up the slope, 
where Sorrel turned to gray,e, she found a shady spot 
beside a tree <and lay down. 

Ever on the alert for sight or sound of his 
pursuers, Sorrel went on grazing, going up the slope, 
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nibbling the grass around tree or bush or boulder, 
but Pinto did not join him. Every time he turned 
to look toward her, she tvas lying, her head lowered, 
seemingly asleej). Tired of grazing, he went down 
to the river shore to drink. Along the shore he 
strolled westward a way, to see whether the men by 
ehanee were coming .again. 'I’hore was no sign of 
the men anywhere, and so he strolled back again. 

Reaching a point directly below the tree where 
he had left Pinto, Sorrel stoj^ped and called to her. 
She did not reply to him. Her conduct worried 
him. He trotted up the slope and snifling noses 
with her ami calling to her. he got her up o!i her 
feet. Then he tried to induct' her to run with him. 
lie wtaihl start away from her with a jump, as if he 
laid been frightened, lail he fooled otdy himself. 
Heyoml lowering her head, and listlessly ero})ping 
s(»me grass, she did not respond to him at all. 

Finally Sorrel started away up tlie river shore, 
in earnest. He had the feeling that Jf he went far 
enough, she would follow him. It was so lovely 
along the river's edge, the water murmuring and 
dripping, the sky radiantly silvi'r. the trees peace- 
fully clear against the skylight, birds swooping 
joyfully through the air. he took keenest delight in 
strolling leisurely, snilling at everything, and watch- 
ing the play of watenover the rocks in its way. 

lie had moved along, (V)rgetfully, for more than a 
mile, and it had taken him more time than he had 
realized. lie came to a turn in tlu' canyon walls, 
and was about to start l)aek toward Pinto, when in 
the deepening tlarkness in space ahead, he saw a 
light, lie stopped dead still. For nearly half an 
hour he stood like a stone si atiu* .gazing at the 
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strange red star that gleamed in the shadow of the 
canyon wall. What he w'anted to know was whether 
it was a living thing, whetiier it moved. But it 
didn’t move. Relieved a bit, he called softly to 
Pinto, turning his head back as he did so, then 
timiing front again to watch that light. It fascin- 
ated him. His curiosity was aroused to the last 
degree. Still futilely calling to Pinto, he went on 
slowly eastward, away from her, anxious to get 
closer to the light. 

He would go on a few paces, then stop and stare. 
Finally he lost it. As it disappeared, he became 
more concerned about it than ever. It was hiding 
from him. He must see what it is. He ventured 
farther and farther, the skin quivering on his flanks. 
Then coming around a huge granite boulder, he saw 
it again. It was brighter by far than it had been 
when he had first seen it, and it was much higher 
up on the canyon w'all. Sure that it was yet very far 
away, he went on still farther, until he discovered 
that it was coming from another canyon wall, a 
canyon that broke into the canyon of the Clear- 
water, at the bottom of which ran a small tributary 
stream. It was a light coming from the ranch 
building he had seen on one of his flights from man, 
before. 

Feeling very much easier about the light, he began 
to worry about Pinto. She was not with him at all. 
He began to call to her as he trotted backward. 
Getting no response from her, he began to lope. He 
almost broke his neck, tripping on a stone, but he 
rose to his feet quickly and disregarding the bruises 
he had gotten, he went on loping. It seemed to him 
that he had covered many times the space he 
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thought he had travelled, and yet he did not come 
to the spot where he had left Pinto. 

As he ran, he called frantically, but there came 
no ans\yer, not a sound from her. lie lost his notion 
of where he was. He stopped several times and 
sniffed, but nothing appcarccl familiar. He became 
bewildered. Running up the slope, he ran down 
again and loped till, in amazement, he ran into the 
east fence of the range. The barbed wires pricked 
him painfully, but he was so glad to know again 
w'herc he w'as that he did not mind that. Turning 
about, he picked his way carefully, till he found the 
grassy spot wiierc he had left Pinto. lie struggled 
breathlessly up the incline to the tree near which 
she had been lying during the afternoon, but she 
was not there. Like a dog he sniffed at the ground, 
picking up her scent, and trying to follow’ it, ran 
around the open space, confusedly. In despair he 
stopped and, raising his head high, sent out a frantic 
call, but his call came’ mockingly ^ack from the 
opposite w'all of the canyon. Pinto did not answ’cr. 

Dow’n again to the river shore he ran. Turning 
castw’ard and racing along, he loped till he came 
once more to the granite boulder from beside w’hich 
he had gazed at the light ; but there w’as no trace 
of her there, and the light w’as gone. When he got 
back to the grassy -spot and had made a long and 
futile attempt to follow her scent without finding 
her, he was convinced that in his absence she had 
gone back home to the rangeland. 

Back to the river once more he went, his neck 
and shoulders now wet with perspiration, and 
reaching the east fence of the range, he drove into 
the stream, made the sand-bar, plunged into the 
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cold and swift current, swam around the wires and 
back to the sand-bar within the range fence. Then 
he splashed through the streaAi and back to the main 
shore ; and without taking time to shake the w'ater 
from his body, he went, loping wildly, calling as he 
loped, all the way to the west fence. 

Up the canyon w'all he went like a hunted coyote, 
across the stony area, down the hollow, along the 
west trail to the very south-west corner of the range, 
where he could hear the ranch dog barking. Some- 
how he couldn’t believe that Pinto had been 
captured, and away he went eastward across the 
range, along the east trail back again toward the 
canyon, down the canyon wall, into the stream, up 
the sand-bar, right into the devilish current, that 
lifted him and tossed him, almost beating the 
breath out of him. Around the wire end, he swam 
back to the sand-bar outside of the range, and 
again loped away to the stretch of grass where he 
had last seen h^r. 

There he sniffed at the spot where she had lain, 
starting off in a thousand directions, losing the scent 
and racing back to the tree to start over again, till 
he became too weary to remain on his feet, and 
finally lay down. His ears pricked, he listened to 
the sounds of the night, hoping to catch something 
that would assure him of her presence, but all he 
heard was the muffled roar of the river, the splashing 
lapping of the water on the rocks, the soughing of 
the breeze in the trees, and the distant weird calling 
of birds. 

He couldn’t lie still very long, however. Up he 
was again, sniffling, running, calling, turning back- 
ward and forward, covering all trace of her scept 
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by his own frenzied footsteps. Dawn came. The 
silvery advance light of day diluted the shadows 
of the tormentingly long night. Tree trunks came 
out of the darkness, grey rocks began smiling toward 
the sky, and heavy fog mists went sailing do\vn the 
mouth of the canyon. 

Sorrel took a long drink of water at the river 
shore, then he recommenced his search for Pinto. 
All along the stream he walked, east and back 
again west, his head high, his eyes studying the 
shadows along the canyon wall. The sun had 
pierced the fog mists and had almost com]>letely 
eaten them away, however, before Sorrel was 
rewarded by sight of two familiar pointed cars, back 
and above a Avidc clump of bushes, a hundred feet 
above the tree where Pinto had rested the afternoon 
before. Half frantic, half hilarious with the joy 
of finding her. Sorrel whinnied till the very atmo- 
sphere above the canyon trembled. Put as if in 
this calling she was apprised of the /act that he had 
spied her, the two cars quickly dropped out of sight. 

By the time he had raced up the incline to where 
he had seen her, he could not find her anywhere. 
Her behaviour was bewildering. It seemed as if the 
entire order of life, as he had accepted it, taken it 
for granted, had suddenly reversed itself. But 
having been assured of her whereabouts, he was 
not going to give up his search. Several times, he 
went all the way up and down again, then one time 
he climbed to the top of the canyon wall. 

From there, he saw her ; and when he did sec her, 
he stopped, completely overcome with amazement. 
She was^ standing close to the bushes, and a tiny, 
scrawny brown colt was helpiirg liimself to her 
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milk. He rushed right down to her, foolishly, but 
she faced him with ears laid back and teeth bared 
threateningly. He had been so eager to get to her 
that he slipped down the slope to within a few yards 
from her, but her greeting sobered him. He 
clambered away from her to the side, then slipping 
down to the ledge on which she was standing, he 
started very slowly and cautiously toward her. Her 
ill-humour grew only more intense with his persist- 
ency. He stopped a few feet away and looking at 
her with a hurt expression on his face, he murmured 
hopelessly. 

A hundred times he started toward her in the 
most placating manner he could assume, but she 
was obdurate, and the nearer he came, the more 
violent she appeared. Finally, with a turn of his 
head, perplexed and hurt, he started down toward 
the river, stopping again and again, turning his head 
up toward her in tlie hope that she might have 
changed her mind, but she only laid back her cars 
and bared her teeth. 

All morning Sorrel remained on the slope or at the 
river shore directly below her. Toward midday, he 
looked up to see her coming down the slope, labori- 
ously. He w'as afraid to go to her, too eagerly, so he 
stood w'here he w as, trembling with emotion, as she 
came w'earily towards him. She came right to him, 
and when he. sniffed noses with her, she turned 
Weakly and began scratching his crest with her 
teeth, in the old affectionate w'ay. Sorrel was beside 
himself for joy. He pranced about her, tried to get 
her to run and play ; but she walked slowly to the 
river and took a long drink, then she turned and 
started up the incline again. She let him follow her 
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all the way up to tlic ledge, but there she turned on 
Jiim agtain and drove him off. 

He remained, afte!* that, at the lower end of the 
grassy, oblong, looking up to her every ()ther minute, 
guarding botli direetions along tlu? river against 
any elianee reappearanee of the rancher, guarding 
her and her eolt witli a eoneern that was deeper and 
more intense tlian any he had ever had before. 

Pinto came d<»wn several times during the day, 
but not until evening did she apj>ear to be at all like 
her old self, .\fter drinking deeply at the river, she 
went grazing with him. and all night long they 
grazed on the grass oblong below the ledge where 
her eolt was sleeping, grazing side by side, often so 
close together that their muzzles touched. In the 
earlv morning of the following dav, she went back 
to her eolt, and Sorrel lay down to rest in the shade 
of the tree where she had lain, the evening he had 
missed her. ^ . 

lie had been tlozing but a short time, when he was 
awakened by a call from Pinto which sent him with 
a bound to his feet. Looking up toward her nest, 
he saw her standing to the side of the bushes looking 
from him up the sloj)e to the lip of the canyon, Avherc 
he now saw two men on horseback riding along the 
edge of the canyon toward a spot directly over Pinto. 

Ilis big luuirt throbbing violently, his eyes glaring 
fear and hatred. Sorrel leaped upwai'd towaixls her. 
She did not bare her teet h when he came this time, 
but she got between him and the eolt. Sorrel 
stationed himself in front of her on the ledge, a 
picture of delianee, which defianee was belied by 
the fear and ner\'ousness evident in his every ntovc. 

The men, now directly above them, dismounted. 
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Soon, Sorrel saw one of the men start coming down 
toward the ledge, leading his horse by the reins. 
Sorrel stamped his foot and tdsscd his head, but he 



leaped off from the ledge as soon as the man eame 
too near and Pinto, calling fearfully, leaped away 
with him. Both of them went wild as they saw the 
second man, who had come down without his horse, 
approach the se^jawny colt. 'The colt stood, looking 
toward his mother, shaking oh his legs. 

Pinto’s frenzy went to the heart of Sorrel. His 
eyes blazing fire, he tore up the incline toward the 
man ; and the man was obviously afraid of him. 
The man stepped away from the colt, toward the 
other man with the horse, then coming back toward 
Sorrel, he swung a long whip, the end of which 
twanged threateningly through the air. Stooping at 
the same time, he picked up a rock and hurled it at 
Sorrel, striking him on the shoulder. 

Sorrel was so frightened that he ran half-way 
down the slope, but there he stopped, turned and 
started back up again. Pinto was standing a few 
yards from her colt, holding herself in readiness to 
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run, and calling to it plaintively. As they looked 
on, one of the men climbed up the slope a way and 
around again, down* to the other side of the colt, 
and between the two of them, they caught him. The 
little fellow (railed frantically to his mother, and 
Pinto ran uj> and down the slojie around them, 
shattering the air with her j)rotests. 

The men fussed over the colt for some time, and 
then Sorrel saw them lift him and put him on the 
saddle-pony’s back. While one man led the saddle- 
pony, the other walked beside it, holding on to the 
colt. In that way they descended the slope to the 



His eyes blazing iiro, ho tore up the incline toward the man. 


river shore, and slowly made their way along the 
river to the east fence of the range, Pinto whinnying 
desperately a few yards behind them. Sorrel a short 
distance behind Pinto. 

At the fence the men stopped. Sorrel watched 
them from the distance but he didn’t see verj”^ much. 
Pretty soon, he saw them lead their saddle-pony 
right through the fence. Then, when they were 
some few yards beyond the fence in the range, he 
saw Pinto go through the break in the wires as they 
had done. He tried in every way he could to get 
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Pinto to return to him, but Pinto did not even hear 
him. Whinnying with tragic plaintiveness, she 
trotted after the saddle-pony,*kccping out of reach, 
but following eagerly, and calling first from one side 
and then from the other, running in a confused 
zigzag. 

The men, with the saddle-pony and Pinto’s colt, 
moved on ruthlessly, completely disrt'garding Pinto. 
Thus they hit the east trail and went slowly up the 
incline. At the break in the fence. Sorrel stood for 
some time, calling to l*inlo louder and louder, but 
finding that she would not come back, and dreading 
to lose her, he broke nervously through the fence 
and trotted up the east slope till he overtook her. 

Even on the trail he tried to induce her to run 
back down to the river with him, lie ran in front of 
her, but she only bared her teeth with angry im- 
patience, straining after her colt, and recklessly 
going' glmost right up to the saddle-pony. 

When the jir^cession reached the range above, one 
of the men left the other witli the saddlc-])t)ny ami 
the colt, and walk(‘d away, eastward, to the range 
fence. Both Pinto and Sorrel slopped to watch him, 
fearing that he might be coining to attack them ; 
but when they saw him step over the fence and go 
on eastward beyond the range, into the strip of 
woodlands, thev felt easier. Bv»this time the man 
leading the saddle-pony with th<* colt on its back 
was going down int<» a hollow, out of sight. IMnto 
spjaiig away after him, ami all |w>or S«>rrel could do 
was to go loping, perplexed, after her. 

In that manner tlu;y moved <liagonally across the 
langc.. As they neared the south-west corner of it, 
Sorrel began growing very uneasy. lie ran to 
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Pinto, brushed against her and ran in front of her, 
calling to her to go back with him, but Pinto be- 
came more and more annoyed with him, and one 
time she actually bit him. 

Sorrel stopped on the trail, surprised. A great 
change had come oyer her. He could not under- 
stand it, and yet he did connect this change in her 
behaviour with the coming of the colt. Strange as 
the whole thing appeared to him, he could not 
endure the thought of being without her, of going 
back alone ; aiifl so, puzzled, considerably doubtful 
of the outcome of this forced and uncanny journey, 
he followed her to the open gateway, into the avenue 
between the two wire fences. 

At the gatewa)’, Son*cl stoj>pcd again, once more 
calling on Pinto not to go. lie was horrilicd by her 
venturing into the avenue. He ran after her and 
got in front of her, but she bared her teeth and laid 
back her cars. Then he forced her around ai''’ 'drove 
her back tow ards the r^nge, but she bfbkc away from 
him again and ran after her colt. 

Sorrel remained at the avenue gateway, watching 
her, but as soon as she had gone down beyond the 
knob out of sight, he lopeil after her. On the knob, 
however, he slowed down, and with legs nervous 
with fear, he moved about the narrow space, calling 
to Pinto w’ho, in fftll view' of the ranehyard, stood 
within a few’ feet of t he corral, crying after her baby. 
And then, just as he w’as trying to make up his mind 
what he ought to do, the very air becoming un- 
endurable there, loaded as it was with ranch-yard 
odours, he heard the alarming, loping patter of a 
horse in the distance behind him. Turning swriftly 
around, he saw the other horsemah come galloping 
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across the range, heading for the gateway to the 
avenue between the two wire fences. 

With all his strength, he ‘made a desperate at- 
tempt to get out of the avenue before the man could 
stop him, but a hundred feet from the gateway, he 
saw the man and horse break right into it. Sorrel 
came to so abrupt a stop that he almost went over 
forward, just as the man leaped from tlie saddle to 
shut the gate. 

Frustrated, Sorrel tossed his head defiantly and 
reared high on his hind legs. Swerving in mid-air, 
he loped back to Pinto. Pinto was still so worried 
over her colt, that she did not appear to care that 
the second horseman was coming up the avenue. 
To get away from the man, Sorrel dashed into the 
corral, but Pinto did not follow him until the man 
actually drove her in. When the cori’al gate was 
shut upon both of them, she ran up to the corral 
wall tiiiat faced the ranch yard, and sticking her head 
over the topn^ast beam, she called to her coll, until 
they carried it off to the barn and out of sight. 

Sorrel loped from wall to wall and around the 
corral. lie was trapped again as he had been 
trapped there before ; but he had gotten away the 
first time. There was a way out. lie must find it. 
And his planless search for the magic way raised 
again the stifling dust clouds- from his frenzied 
hoofs. 
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ABYSMAL DEEPS 


T he sorrel stallion did not concern himself 
with such abstractions as thlth or justice. 
Man alone deals in these. Man alone 
ignores them most flagrantly in his relations to any- 
thing outside of himself, or what is worse, kneads 
and twists and distorts them to justify his selfish 
disregard of them. The power to put one's self into 
the place of another, honestly and without any 
selfish reservatiims, is the power that would make 
man su[)erior to all other living things, but that 
eapaeitv is as vet in the hands of verv feuuKiwu. 

Sorrel's attitude to^vartl life eonsisTed entirely of 
an eagerness to answer the urges that he found 
arising within him. lie wanted grass, and he wanted 
water, and he wanted the companionship of his own 
kind. He had no wants that would do evil to the 
interests of the other creatures who inhabited the 
world with him. 

The rancher wanted Sorrel to toil for him, and his 
much-exaggerated sense of justice left him blind to 
the fact that this want conflicted violently with 
every desire of his victim. With preposterous 
stupidity, unwilling to modify his own wants, he 
expected Sorrel to submit to his wishes, xvithout 
protest; and the rancher was, as men go, a very 
good man. 
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For several hours, Sorrel and Pinto were allowed 
to express their displeasure in their own way, Pinto 
standing by the wall, gazing hungrily at the black 
barn doorway. Sorrel circulating aimlessly around 
the dusty corral space. When Pinto wearied calling 
to her baby and Sorrel grew tired racing around the 
corral, they stood close together, staring with blaz- 
ing eyes at the thousand and one oddities and 
mysteries that were displayed, as on a stage, be- 
tween the huge barn and the rear house-door. 

A good many horses appeared in the yard, from 
time to time, eoming out of the barn-door and going 
off along the roadways, out of sight. Some of these. 
Sorrel recognized and called to. Some of them 
answ'cred him, while others seemed too weary to 
answer. Some of them were so completely covered 
with harness that it was hard to recognize them, the 
blinders on their eyes giving their partly lowered 
headsman expression of unvoiced misery and dis- 
satisfaction. 

There were strange sights and strange smells. 
Chickens kept the yard alive with colour and sound 
and motion. Cattle came lowing from the cow' 
pasture, toward evening, pigs grunted and squealed 
in the pig-sty, and the dog barked incessantly, keep- 
ing Sorrel’s nerves raw and afire. 

Early in the evening, just as Sorrel had begun to 
think that he might as well rest in the farthest corner 
of the corral, that he was to be let alone for a while 
anyway, a man came into the corral, carrying a long 
whip, which he snapped in the air. A second man 
arrived a few minutes later and stationed himself 
near the gate of the corral, opening it partly. The 
man with the whip came toward them. Sorrel 
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tossed his head in anger and defiance, and began 
running around the corral. The man with the whip 
walked after them, Weeping them running. As he 
came around where the gateway was. Sorrel noticed 
that the man held the gate open. So intense was 
his desire to get away, so desperate his hope to 
escape, that even his fear of the man could not keep 
him from making an attempt to get out ; but the 
man apparently anticipated him. The whip snapped 
in the air and the end of it caught him on the nose, 
giving liim a stinging blow that made his eyes 
water. Blind with pain anti fury, he leaped toward 
the opposite wall, but there he turned to see 
whether the man was coming after him ; and to his 
horror, he saw them pulling Pinto by a long rope 
attached to her head, one man pulling, the other 
with the whip driving her from behind. 

Hatred and rebellion flared up like a fire in his 
confused mind. Pain or no pain, he sprancr for the 
protesting Pinto, and rushetl at the r.ftin with bared 
teeth. The whip twanged again in the air and 
caught him on the neck, but twitching with pain, 
stepping back a single pace, he reared on his hind 
legs and threatened the man with his front hoofs. 
The man was terrified. Leaping backward and to 
the side to get out of the way, he turned and lashed 
the whip with hateful fury. The welts rose on 
Sorrel’s neck, and the smarting water blinded his 
eyes. To escape the storm of burning lashes long 
enough to rt'gain his breath, he fled to the opposite 
wall. When he turned again, l*into w'as gone, the 
men were gone and the gate was closed. 

Frothing with anger, he hurled himself at the 
gate, but it did not even creak ; and then he 
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discovered Pinto in the yard. The man holding the 
rope was pulling at her. She resisted, pulling back. 
The man behind struck her ^fith the whip and she 
sprang forward toward the man with the rope, lie 
ran on and in that w’ay they got her into the barn. 
And long after that frightful day. Sorrel remembered 
seeing her rump, as it vanishetl in the blackness of 
the barn doorway. 

Then they came back to him. Sorrel ceased his 
frantic calling to Pinto, and faced them, majestic in 
his anger. One man opened the gateway, it seemed 
to him. As he stood there holding it, the second 
man, the man M’ith the whij), walked off sideways, 
along the wall of the corral. Sorrel turned to watch 
him, glaring with one eye at the gateway, lie felt 
that he might crash tlu* gate ami go tearing after 
Pinto. The man with the whip, however, turned 
upon him. Sorrel received a stinging blow on the 
head tligt almost staggered him. 

There was use lighting the man with the whip. 
Sorrel realized that now. Ills hope lay in getting 
out of that gateway. Turning now with more 
anxiety than delianee, he dared attempt the gate- 
w'ay ; but somehow, he struck the wrong side of it. 
The thing folded upon him, and before he had time 
to back out, he was squeezed helpless, between two 
log walls. 

He tried his tremendous strength in a passion of 
resistance, and managed to give the men a great 
deal of trouble, but they worked fast and furiously. 
The gate folded upon him and against the wall of 
the corral was tied firmly behind him. He did not 
have room enough to make use of a fraction of his 
strength. His resistance showed itself in futile 
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waves of energy moving along his muscular body, 
but they seemed to be putting walls under and over 
him, and with all his ^ aste of energy, he eould not 
even lift a foot to ki(;k with. 

The tall rancher came towards his head. He 
talked in low soft tones. There was a kindliness in 
his voiee that slightly mitigated Sorrel’s fear and 
hatred, and that ma<le <lim eoimeetions in his mind 
with that strange exj)erienee bac‘k in his half- 
remembered eolthood, along the river shore. Just 
the sanu’, when tlie rancher ran his hand up his 
forehead and between his ears, he bared his teeth 
and tried to pull his head away. 

The halter was forced upon his head and the 
halter shank tied to a beam. Groaning and snorting 
with maddening bitterness against the helplessness 
they had forced upon him, h<‘ was <»bliged to endure 
their repulsive intimacy, their touching him ami 
feeling him. and talking over him. .Vll his life he 
had lived free in the opc'n without a s»<T?rle creature 
daring to go right near him. and now without fear 
they were handling liim, lifting his hoofs, running 
their hands over his body ; and he eoultl not even 
turn to see what they were doing. 

Then suddenly, out of the darkness of the lower- 
ing night, out of the darkest blackness of his fear 
and hatred, came .a uave of excruciating jiain. 
Every muscle taut, he let tnit a dreadful cry of 
anguish, which fell away into a snorting blast of air 
through his nostrils. The pain came again and 
again in successive waves. Ilis consciousness began 
flickering like a light blown by the wind. His sides 
throbbing, he presse<l his muzzle between two logs 
of the corral wall. l*erspiration came out all over 
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his head and neck, and shadows of things in the dusk 
before him reeled and vibrated. He felt himself 
falling into deeps of darkness. The very creatures 
tormenting him seemed to recede. Only their hate- 
ful voices sounded w'ith a rhythmic monotony, in 
the distance of the night that had lowered upon 
him. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHAMPING TIIK BIT 

I F Sorrc'I hail been, like man, a creature that 
measures time in units of hours, clays, or 
months, he should not have been able to tell 
how lon^ he had been down in the abysmal deeps of 
anguish and confusion. He came out of the cyclonic 
darkness, thirsty and feverish with fear, his outlook 
upon life subtly changed in the crucible of pain. 
Every sound of an approaching man, every sight of 
one walking across the ranch yard, sent him into 
paroxysms of fear, fear that they \vcre coming to 
inflict pain on him again. 

When they brought him food and he did 

not touch either, but sf retched backward as far as 
his halter rope would allow him. and glared at the 
intrudcT with blazing eyes. Even after the man had 
gone, he wouldn’t touch the w'ater he w’anted so 
much, harassed by the feeling that the man was 
about somewhere, wdierc he couldn't sec him, looking 
at him. 

Then slowly his head lowered to the pail of w'ater. 
lie merely wet his muzzle, quickly pulling his head 
away from the man-smelling thing. But licking the 
wetness from his lips, his thirst increased, and soon, 
seeing no one about, he lowered his head and drank. 
He took merely a sip or two, repeating this a few 
moments later, finally draining it to the last drop. 

133 
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But it was several days before he ate any of the hay 
that lay at his feet, drying in the sun. Then slowly, 
bit by bit, he began nibbling at the hay, forced to 
some action by the unendurable monotony of just 
standing still. 

He began to feel, as the man came time after 
time without hurting him, that he wouldn’t inflict 
pain on him every time he a]>pearcd ; and when 
they left him hay or water or oats, without hurting 
him, he experienced a half-conscious sort of 
gratefulness. 

As he began to cat regularly, his strength came 
back to him. But with the return of his strength, 
came time for the breaking of his will. They set a 
Sunday aside for the j)urj)ose ; and what appeared 
to Sorrel like a whole crowd of jieople, men. women 
and children, in bright colours and with loud voices, 
gathered on the ranch yard. When the men came 
into the corral. Sorrel was certain that they came to 
hurt him a^in. (iathcrihg every drop of energy, 
ready for use, fear and hatred fairly oozing out 
of his moist, shining eyes, .Sorrel pn'parcd to 
fight. 

Man makes things fight for him. What he cannot 
do with his own strength and body, he gets wood 
and iron and rope to do for him. W'hcn SoitcI 
struck out with a savage kick ait the wooden gate of 
the corral, he left his imprint on the log that he hit ; 
and while it did make the men move back out of 
the way, for a moment, it did not hurt them and the 
gate slowly folded upon him again. 

Now that they had him so that he could not fight 
back, he was sure that they meant to torture him 
again ; and hef went through needless hours of 




While he wus blindly resisting without youw or plan, they runningly laid traps for his defeat. 
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mental agony, because he could not understand 
words. Everything they did seemed so much like 
the things they had ddhe to him that evening, that 
they had him in a fit of terror, by the time they had 
sueeeeding in forcing the bridle upon his head, and 
the bridle-bit between his teeth. 

They released the wooden gate at once, however, 
and while he pranced about nervously, this gave 
him the hope that his torture this time would not be 
as great as it had been. It also gave him the feeling 
that he could fight and defend himself. 

The bridle was tighter and more exasperatingly 
annoying than the halter had been. The bit on his 
tongue, grating between his teeth, was hardly en- 
durable. The saddle they had tied to his back wdth 
straps that cut into his sides appeared to him like a 
part of the corral fixed to his body. He didn’t know 
which hateful encumbrance to fight against first. 
In vain he tried to shake his body so as to throw off 
the saddle ; and when h’e bit with anger at the iron 
bit between his teeth, and the pain shot in every 
direction through his teeth and head, he lifted his 
head high, in agony. The two men, holding the 
straps tied to the bridle-rings, jjullcd hard on them. 
The iron bit, twisting, struck the roof of his mouth 
so painfully, that he went wild. He reared on his 
hind legs and tossctl his head and tore out of the 
opened gatew’ay, tlragging the two men half-way 
across the yard, before they halted him. 

The first sensations of being out in the open inten- 
sified his madness. He began to fight with complete 
disregard for the pain that his fighting earned him. 
But his violence only brought more violence upon 
him. As the women and children ran from the open 
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yard to the safety of doorways, the men closed in on 
him. While he was blindly resisting, without sense 
or plan, they cunningly lafd traps for his defeat. 
Hanging on as best they could, they dropped loops 
of rope to the ground in front of him and between 
his forelegs and his hind legs. While he pranced 
around wildly, the loops tightened about his 
fetlocks ; and suddenly, just as the most violent 
revulsion against this torture flared up in him, and 
he made a supreme effort to get away, these ropes 
drew his feet in from under him, and he went down 
with a thud, on his nose. 

The fall dizzied him, and for a few minutes he lay 
prostrate, groaning, and panting for breath ; then 
gathering himself, he leaped to his feet with greater 
determination to light than ever. But at his first 
attempt to spring forward, the ropes drew his feet in 
again, and again he went down on l)is nose. The 
spirit in him, acquired in the long freedom before 
capture, was not easily broken. Again he was on his 
feet and again he made an attempt to get awa}’, but 
with cruel relcntlessncss, the ropes performed their 
work a third time. This time, he remained lying 
on his side so long, the rancher became worried and 
with the whip forced him to rise. 

After he got to his feet once more, he was so afraid 
of being throwm, that he was w^^lling to do anything 
rather than incur that torment another lime. When 
the tall young rancher and his hired man started 
forward ahead of him, pulling on the straps tied to 
his bridle-rings, he followed with trembling limbs 
and shameless servility. Forgotten for the moment 
was freedom, the rangeland, and the beloved river, 
in his dread of 'incurring more pain. He followed 




These ropes drew his feet in from under him, and he went down with a thud. 
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with eager, if hateful, docility, wherever the men 
led, and the men ami women and children 
laughed and commehted noisily upon this 
victory. 

Sorrel was licked, outrageously, resentfully licked, 
for the time being ; but in the fires of passion that 
shone in his eyes, as misinterpreted by the men, as 
he misinterpreted what they said or manifested, 
there renwiined the flickering hope that some 
time, somehow, as he had done before, he 
would escape Iht'ir torture and return to his 
rangeland. 

They finally took him back into the corral. Tying 
him seeurt'ly, they left the bridle on his head so 
that he might the sooner become accustomed to it. 
The quiet hours of evening approached. The 
visitors left the ranch yard, and the evening stillness 
brought back t o Sorrel sensations of twilight along the 
the river shore, keen coldness in the air, damp- 
smelling earth, and vagUc hallucinations of the 
lulling gurgle of water lapping the rocks. Every 
muscle in his body aching. Sorrel stood looking off 
into the unhelping si)aces, calling long and feelingly, 
listening to the empty echoes of his voice, as they 
,came back to him, first from the barn wall, and 
later from the distant hills. 

The bridle on his head was an insolent annoyance, 
and the bit in his mouth, the persistent reminder of 
his helplessness. He reduced his futile activities to 
the assiduous pushing against the bit with his 
tongue ; and then in anger and bitter consciousness 
of frustration, he began the champing of the bit, 
which was to become the accompaniment of the 
deadening routine of his work days. 
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All night long, hour after hour, he stood shifting 
his weight from one weary foot to another, calling 
without knowing what he was calling for, champing 
with mad stupidity at the immovable bit. There 
was a mite of relief in this chamjjing of the bit. 



CHAPTER X 

MEMORIES 

O STENSIBLY, Sorrel was broken. Ills 
spirit appeared broken to the extent 
required, or nearly so. His eagerness to 
do what was wanted of him was pathetieally 
evident. The tall young rancher, however, bearing 
a wholesome respect for him, did not really trust 
him. Sorrel’s manner of holding his head, and 
the bitter look of sparkling agony in his eyes, 
made the voung rancher warv and cautious. He 
had never been the kintl of country boy who takes 
chances for the sheer love of dare-devdltry. He 
decided not to ride Sorrel, nor certainly not to let 
his wife ride him, because he had the feeling that 
some day, when one least expected it. Sorrel would 
do some devilish thing that might even kill his 
rider. “ We’ll let ’im pull in the plough first,” 
the young rancher told his wife, “ till he forgets the 
range.” 

But the sentimental young woman did not feel 
that way at all. Having been reared on a ranch in 
eastern Washington where there had been three 
healthy, plucky boys, having seen the worst broncoes 
turn tame under their management. Sorrel did not 
appear a bad sort in the least. Her sympathy for 
him during the ordeal of breakilig-in had been 
' 133 
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great enough to express itself in deeply felt tears. 
There seemed nothing more desirable to her than 
riding this eolt who, she felt j was responsible for the 
romanee of her life. 

When the men were not about, she would go to 
the barn, and climbing into the manger, where she 
was safe, she would hold the halter shank and 
stroke Sorrel’s nose and talk to him softly and 
endearingly. Sorrel would pull back and into his 
eyes would come a sullen, hurt look which would 
only stir her sentiments deeper, and intensify her 
resolve to win him over with kindness, convince 
him of her love for him. He would not cat the 
carrots she offered him, but she would bring them 
again and again ; and one day she offered him an 
apple. As Sorrel sniffed at it, there came into his 
eyes a sparkle as of fear. His eyes dilated and he 
whinnied loud, his whinny fairly making the walls 
of the barn vibrate. The young woman went 
out of the manger and back to the house 
with an uncanny feeling. That night in the 
hush of darkness, broken only by the distant 
croaking of frogs, she reported the incident to her 
husband. 

“Really, he did act funny, Ed, when I gave ’im 
that apple,” she said. “ Y’u s’pose he remem- 
bered ” 

“ Naw,” laughed the rancher quietly. “ Remem- 
ber nothin’. It’s a wonder to me he didn’t snap up 
y’ur hand an’ all.” 

“ Aw,” she protested, “ he wouldn’t hurt any- 
body.” 

“ You won’t believe it till he docs it. Why don’t 
you leave ’im alone, Floss ? ” 
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You’re beginning to talk to me like the farmers 
around here talk to their women,” said Flossie, tears 
in her voice. 

“ No, I’m not, dear,” he said meekly. “ I’m 
plumb worried about your goin’ near ’im all the 
time. I never saw a horse take on the way he 
did at breakin’-in. We had t’ throw ’im three 
times, an’ most horses’ll behave when y’u do it 
once. He’s got the devil in ’im, that feller, nice as 
he is.” 

“ Don’t say such a horrid thing, Ed,” she whim- 
pered. “ Got the devil in ’im. He didn’t have any 
devil in ’im when you — remember what a lovely, 
fuzzy thing he was that Sunday, by the river. He 
brought us together, Ed. Men don’t think about 
things like that ; but I’ll never forget. I liked you 
because of the way you held your arm around 
him, gentle-like ; and you said you liked me 
because o’ the fuss I made over ’im — now you 
think it’s all foolish. Ybu men have no memories 
at all.” 

“ I didn’t forget, dear,” he whispered tenderly, 
putting his arm about her ncek and drawing 
her to him, till her wavy hair pressed into his 
face. 

“ Then don’t ever talk o’ the devil in our dear 
Prince, will y’u, Edr? He was so cute that day. 
It was such a happy day for us. You said nobody ’d 
ever ride ’im but you an’ I. You promised lots o’ 
things, that day, you naughty boy. That’s the 
way you men are.” 

“ But I don't want ’im to kill you, just because I 
promised. We should ’a’ got ’im last year ; it 
would ’a’ been altogether different. Since that 
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time, running wild the way he did, he got 
the ” 

“ Don’t say devil in ’im, Ed, please don’t — makes 
me feel awfully bad.” 

“ No, I won't, dear,” he chuckled, pulling her to 
him, and kissing her. 



CHAPTER XI 


1*1.0UG1I AND SADDLE 

T hrough the immutable order of eom- 
maiid, disobe<lienee, and the whip. Sorrel 
found his way from one disagreeable task 
to another. He began to devour the grain and the 
stale hay which was thrown into his manger with 
an eagerness that was almost gratitude, aiid he 
woidd drink twice the amount of water he hatl been 
in the habit of drinking, when an opportunity to 
drink came along, renienibering hours of tormenting 
thirst when toil and rope and harness made going 
for a drink impossible. 

Within the short time*of a mouth, Sorrel's life had 
fallen into the routine of a relentless siieeession of 
tasks, which mt)ved so swiftly, one upon the other, 
that to Sorrel they appeared one and the same con- 
tinuous thing. The stall he had hated intensely 
when he was first moved from the corral, became a 
haven of refuge from the strain and tort\ire of a 
labour in which he had no interest, its warm, 
nauseating smell ceasing to bother him. 

Dragged out of that stall at dawn, the harness 
falling with a thud upon his back, the bridle 
enmeshing his head, the iron bit chafing his tongue, 
the plough I’csisting his struggle to go forward as 
commanded, pulling at his vitals as if determined 
to pull them out of his botly, he "was too weary at 
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night, too thirsty and hungry to have any mind 
left for the problem of getting away ; yet he never 
lifted a tired eye, never looked upon the hills rolling 
off into space, without experiencing a momentary 
hope of escape. 

Thirst, drying his dust-harried throat, subdued 
his hunger pangs. \Vlien at last at the trough, the 
desire for water was satiated, he gave himself over 
wholly to the desire for oats and hay, next in 
importance ; and a full stomach left his mind free 
to turn to the need for rest. His gnawing dis- 
satisfaction with life yielded to the paramount 
need of recuperation. A provident nature intensified 
the overwhelming hold of drowsiness, belittled his 
heartaches and his yearnings, so that the violated 
tissues in his overstrained muscles might rebuild 
themselves, and he might endure the toil of the 
next day. 

And as the days rolled by, many of the terrors of 
the first week on the ranch abated or disappeared. 
Noises that had driven him into a frenzy of fear 
ceased to more than startle him. Such sounds as 
laughter and talking, the continual barking of the 
pestiferous dog, the mooing of cattle and calves, the 
squealing and grunting of pigs, the cackling of hens 
and the crowing of roosters, after all did not harm 
him, and so became harmless to- him, and he ceased 
to notice them. 

The everlasting laughter and talking of men, a 
welter of meaningless noises, at first, began to 
separate into units, words that slowly took on 
meaning to him. He learned that the explosive, 
“ Getup ” meant that he must start away, that the 
startling, if welcome, “ Whoa ” meant that he must 
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stop. He began to realize that every time they 
made the ringing sound of, “ Prince,” they were 
concerned about him. * At the sound of any one of 
these words, his ears would go up, his eyes would 
open wider, and he’d become nervously wary about 
the right thing to do or not to do. His entire 
consciousness divided itself, as the nebulous seas 
first separated from the land, into the things that he 
must do, and the things that he must not do. In this 
learning through the pain at the end of the whip, his 
resentment, his tlissatisfaction with his existence, all 
the fires of rebellion were redueed to one operation, 
a single expression — the futile and meaningless 
champing of the bit. 

Whether he pulled the plough or dragged the 
wagon, so long the disagreeable bit was in his mouth, 
he champed away as if it were the most important 
task of his life ; and often, in the dead hours of the 
night, while he drowsed unbridled, he’d continue 
his habitual champing.' He would wake from his 
sleep, experiencing an aching weariness in his teeth 
and jaw, as if he had champed an imaginary bit all 
night long. 

Sometimes in the yard, or at the trough, he w'ould 
come upon I*into. Generally he did not even greet 
her. That he didn't ever see the fuzzy little eolt 
who was to blame for his capture, did not enter his 
mind. The death that had rendered motionless the 
mouse-coloured colt, half-way up the pointed hill, 
and the old buckskin plug down in the hollow, took 
many things out of existence and was as natural and 
immutable a process as the eternal passing of day. 
Pinto, herself, as fiu* as his mind concerned itself 
with her had partially died, coming back to life onl^ 
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when circumstances brought her, for the moment, 
near him. 

Sometimes, driven into the raiieh varil from the 
fields, just when the rancher's wife on Pinto was 
coming down tlie lane from the ei>w-|>asture, behind 
a string of cows, a light would suddenly Hare up in 



Tho two horsoH raco»J acrorjH the rangi?, wiml whintiiiig by thorn. 


the darkness of Sorrel’s being. He would raise his 
head high and let out a call that would set the hills 
echoing. Pinto would raise her head and respond 
in the old manner wiiich used to set his soul afire. 
Sorrel would look at her, puzzled, and without 
knowing why, j^rance about restlessly, and the 
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hired man would pull the long lines angrily, lash his 
side with them, and yell out at him, “ Behave 
yourself, Prineo ! ” 

Then came a Suialay in August when Sorrel was 
taken (mt of the barn aiul tied to a post in the yard, 
elose t<» where I’into was tied. The tall yt>ung 
runeher stroke<l Sorrel's fur with the eurry eomb 
and brush. Where the harness had dug into his 
fur, and the skin itched. Schtc'I ejijoyed the scratch- 
ing of the eonib ; and a feeling of cleanliness nuule 
him more eoml'ortable that) he ha<l been for a long 
time. When the saddle was put on his back, he did 
not like it ; but he luul learned mueh about the 
futility <»r protesting. 

The raneher's uiie eame out and mounteti Pinto, 
and tl>e raneher momde<l Sornl. .\t first, the 
oddness »>!' Iiaving someone on his back, having 
spent nu*ntlis pulling the phaigh. irritated him; 
but Pinto was eh»se besuU* him, enduring her 
burden ; and so. like luT, he endured it. Thev were 
driven into the avenue between the barbed-wire 
fences, and with great exeitement. thev trotted awav 
toward the rangeland. 

St» thrilled was Sorrel by the sight (»f the 
familiar old rang<* hills, that he ahiu>st lost his 
head. M’ith .a fervid call through his teeth, which 
he clamped on the .iron bit. he lopc'd forwai’d ; arul 
the two horses meed across the range, the wind 
wliLstling by them, the rancher and his wife 
exchanging expressions of their pleasure, in Iiigh- 
pitehed shrieking. 

At the canyon lip, when Sorrel first beheld the 
scene, blurred by the mist of summer warmth, which 
seemed to rise as in faint whitt?" elinuls from the 
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surface of the river, saw the familiar shadows 
between the clumps of trees, the bushes and the 
boulders, smelled the intoxi^ating aroma of clear 
air, leaves and water, hatred for tlie creature on his 
back swept over him in a flood of revulsion, and he 
tore down the canyon wall, determined to throw him 
from his back, to leap into his beloved river aiul to 
save himself from the torture of the preeedinff 
months. 

But the rancher’s grip upon the reins told in the 
pressure of the bit on the tongue and in the corners 
of his lips, and Sorrel realized, as he had realized so 
many times before, that rebelhon would only (‘iid in 
pain and defeat. Nevertheless, at the shore, the 
desire to go through the stream and race away on 
the old sand-bar became so intense, that desj)ite the 
warning of experienee, despite th(‘ boring of the iron 
loop of the bit on his tongue and the crimson froth 
at his lips, he splashed recklessly into the water. 
Pinto followed him and the sound of laughter from 
the two riders only urged them on. 

The stream was shallow at that time of the year. 
The splashing barely got the riders’ new boots wet. 
On the sand-bar, the rancher actually loosened his 
hold of the reins, and Sorrel, like a thing gone mad, 
tore westward over the sand, the ehxls shooting from 
his hoofs. Pinto, not so w’orn by toil as Sorrel, 
kept right abreast of him. 

At the extreme west end of the sand-bar, Sorrel 
was still too exeited to be willing to walk slowly. 
The rancher turned him about, and back east, up 
the sand-bar, they went as fast as they had come. 
Until Sorrel was almo.st worn out, the rancher raced 
him up and dowh the sand-bar ; then, refusing to 
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him drink, he forced him across the stream to 
shore ; and there, dismounting, he tied him to 
i^e, beside Pinto. 

ifter the rancher and his wife had eaten their 
nic lunch, having brought a bag of oats with 
m, they watered and fed Sorrel and Pinto ; then 
y let them stand close together in the shadow of 
trees, wliere tliey had roamed at will in the 
>pier ilays of their free<lom. Towards evening 
y eame and mounted them again. Up the 
lyon wall Sorrel went, pulling and grunting, 
tlessly and unhappily. His desire to go freely 
ing o\er spa<*e, to s(‘e the old hills by himself, to 
ff at th(‘ old landmarks, drove' him to insidious 
f-fearful efforts to tl|rem his rider. Actoss the 
ige. he sped unwillingly, making a dozen attemjds 
turn about and go back to the eanyon. earning 
each attempt a severer jerk on the reins, which 
y aggravated the extpnsite soreness in his mouth 
1 jaws. .Vt the gateway to the a\'enue In'twecn 
barbe<l-wir<* fenees, he maele his most violent 
em]>t to throw the ram*her and go tearing back 
the rivt'r. lie did go tejiring back. Pinto beside 
1 , but the rancher gave him all the opportunity 
jfalloj) that he wanted ; and in the eml, wet with 
sj)iration from head to foot, com])letely w’orn 
, he brtaight him back to the avenue opening, 
d, now% to think of refuge in a stall. 

A’hile his rebelliousness, w'ithout his knowing it, 

1 nearly sent him back to harness and the plough, 
rrel soon learned that in the saddle as in the 
^ugh his every attempt to rebel must end in 
lure. Always spirited, alw'ays head high, neighing 
Lhout. purpose across the vaguely remembered 
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range of his happier colthood, Sorrel became tame; 
and one Sunday early in September he carried the 
rancher’s wife, radiant with' joy, to tlic river shore 
and back again. 

During tlie harvest period on tJic ranch Sorrel 
enjoyed comparative leisure, taking tlie rancher’s 
wife to the cow pasture evenings, driving the cows 
back to the barn, spending most of the rest of the 
days in the corral with Pinto. 

When the heavy ranch labour subsided, in the 
colder weather <)f autumn, the rancher and his wife 
went off on many a trip with the two of them. 
Snows began to fall, making the coziiu'ss of the stall 
most desirable ; and Sorrel spent many a contented 
hour in the stall next to Pinto’s, <*hewing on stray 
bits of hay, or kermrls of oats, overlooked at meal 
time, feeling the old dissatisfaction with his life 
more vaguely, less jiainfully, alnu)st resignt'd to 
things as they were, while the winds shrieked with- 
out, and the snow showtTS slid down the barn roof 
with a cold rasping sound. 

A long grey winter followed, made interesting by 
trips with Pinto, to the little school house in the 
district, where the farmers held their dances and 
parties. .Sorrel spent many a night in the .school 
yard beside Pinto and other horses tied to a fence 
post, in the light of the school-house windows, '' 
listening to the strange noises that came from 
within, shifting his weight from foot to foot, waiting, 
waiting, waiting. Always Sorrel leaped forward to 
the trip, eager to go from the monotony of the barn, 
alw’ays he called out into the cold monotonous 
nights to be taken back again to the barn. Some- 
how these trips ilcvcr mcasunrd up to expectations. 
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hing ever seemed quite satisfying. Always 
ething seemed to be missing. Something he 
ted had gone out of ‘life, appeared forever form- 
elusive and unreachable. 

!ie long winter passed away. 



CIJAPTEll XII 

FEAR OF THE THING THAT \VOUI.I> SET HIM FREE 

B y the following’ spring. Sorrel was a different 
creature from the thing he had been on the 
range. Physically, he appearctl perfect. Ilis 
muscles w'ere strong, his spirit wild, its manifesta- 
tions magnificent He set his feet down with the 
precision of piano hammers, and he arched his 
neck with supreme grace. He seemed to go into 
his stall willingly, and he always came out of the 
barn eagerly. He drank water at the trough as 
he ate his oats at the manger, with perfect enjoy- 
ment ; and he leaped forward so enthusiastically 
when he w'as being mounted, that his riders loved 
him for his apparent willingness to run. 

And yet there was something in the nervous 
champing of his bit that passed over the hea<ls of his 
wiser masters, that manifested a blind, inarticulate 
resentment against the limitations he no longer 
resisted. 

It was a most delightful spring. I'he rancher and 
his hired men had been so busy for weeks, the 
rancher’s wife so completely occupied •with the 
making of meals for three big men, that the saddle 
ponies not only had no work to do, but failed to get 
the exercise they needed. Hay after day. Sorrel and 
Pinto stood in their two stalls, smelling the aroma 
of spring growth as it came floating into the 
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ning barn on soft warm breezes. Calling out 
ihly, Sorrel yould erane his neek, look out of 
vide barn doorway, aeross rolling spaee, and 
of the canyon, the hills, the boulders and trees 
bushes, the stream of the river and the sand- 
and a tormenting impatience would seize him, 
would pull at the rope of his halter till the 
of his head and neck were wrenched. When 
the bam spaces rattling with his fervid 
lies, Pinto would take up the cry, and the 
would resound with the expression of their 
ings. The rancher’s wife, setting her pies into 
/en, would mutter : “ I must go out an’ water 
-it’s a shame.” 

was along toward the middle of May. The 
r rancher had gone off to town to see whether 
ild strike a bargain with a man who wanted to 
s tractor. He had asked his wife, before going 
at morning, to pray that he would be able to 
the necessary deal. 'She had thought about it 
rough her busy hours. She was thinking of it, 
all her usual sentiment, when throw'ing her 
over her head she ran out to the barn. As she 
into to the watering trough she heard tlie 
it chug-chug of the tractor coming along the 
from Peck. She was so eager to run to meet 
jsband that she- wanted Pinto to hurry ; but 
drank deep, long draughts, and raising her 
she pricked her cars and listened nervously 
I strange sound which kept coming closer and 

ally, with a guilty conscience, the young 
n lost patience with Pinto, and pulling her 
from the trough led her back into the barn. 
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She was afraid that if she didn’t water Sorrel now, 
she would forget about him in the excitement of 
seeing the tractor, which, by its very presence, had 
enhanced the pi'osperousncss of the ranch, and 
placed her young husband in the small group of 
successful farmers. 

She ran into Sorrel’s stall. Sorrel apj>eared 
nervous, prancing about, pulling back on the 
halter rope ; but Sorrel was a spirited horse and 
his behaviour did not strike her preoccupied mind 
as unusual. The halter rope was tied ridiculously 
hard to the manger. The new young hired man 
was to blame for that. He was an awful dub, she 
felt ; he did everything so as to give a body trouble. 
She struggled with her tlclieate lingers to untie a 
knot she was not used to ; and all the while the 
sound of the chugging was growing louder, coming 
nearer. 

She managed to undo the knot at last, and hastily 
pulling the rope through the hole in the manger 
beam, she backed Sorrel out and started for the 
doorw'ay, eager to sec if her husband had already 
reached the ranchyartl. 

Sorrel came to the wide-open doorway, the skin 
quiv'cring on his flanks. He didn't like the strange 
sound that was filling up the air <>f the worhl. The 
pungent smell of hot oil and gasoline smoke bewil- 
dered him. And just as he broke through the barn 
doorway, behind the young woman, he saw a giant 
serpent-like monster turning noisily around the 
corner of the house, setting it feelers and tentacles, 
its head and mouth in his direction, its dreadful 
eyes upon him. 

Sorrel reared upon his hind legs so suddenly that 
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he tore the rope out of the woman’s hands before 
she knew it. ^jhe turned around to get hold of 
the rope again, but seeing his two front hoofs high 
above her head she jumped to the side of the 
doorway. 

The monstrous thing was coming toward the 
centre of the yard — upon him. With a crazed 
toss of his head, Sorrel turned and raced back into 
the barn ; but when he got half-way inside of it, 
he saw the rear door wide open and he swept 
through it like a shot, into the cow corral. The 
gate of that corral, through which the cows had 
been driven out to the open range south of the 
ranch that morning, stood wide open. Before he 
fully realized wliat he was doing. Sorrel was loping 
^ver space a quarter of a mile south of the ranch. 
When he finally dared to stop and look back and 
saw that the tractor monster %vas not pursuing him, 
he started timidly back again. 

But as he went, a sf^cp at a time, sniffing the air 
for the pungent odour of the tractor, and smelling 
the intoxicating aroma of the free open world, a 
strange feeling came over him. He realized sud- 
denly that he was free to go where he willed. He 
was conscious of the fact that he had done wrong, 
that he had done something the rancher did not 
want him to do ; and he had learned well enough 
that pain was the inevitable w'agcs of wrongdoing. 
While there had grown up certain attachments to 
the rancher and the ranch, the gloomy period of his 
bondage had exalted the life he had been so rudely 
torn from. Along with the overwhelming desire to 
go back to the rangeland, the canyon and the river, 
came flashing sensations of escaping man, of fording 
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the stream, of swimming the river, or moving freely 
through the sunlit spaces. 

Turning eastward, he loped now witJi backward 
and sideways glances towanl the ranch, till he was 
half a mile east of the ranchyard. then he turned^ 
north and headed for the range. -\t tin* barlM'tl; 
wire fence he stopped and hM>ked into the range. 
There were the hills he ha<l known so wrll. the very 
shadows appearing familiar, the stones calling 
through his memory. lie turned nervously to lool: 
back. So one was as yet coming after him. but 
he knew that someone would soon he <lnin</ so. 
But how could be get through that fence ? He 
trotted along the fence eastward a way. theji hr<ikc 
into a gallop. At the south-east corner of t he range 
fence he saw the strip of woodland which ran north 
to the canyon, and instinctively clashed for cover 
of its shadows. 

Like a stag he ran through the woodland strip, in 
and out among the trees,* running so fast and so 
furiously that he was almost insensible to the 
jerking of his head every time his hoof stepped upon 
the halter rope dangling from his head. Hy the 
time he reached the canyon lip his hoof had eaten 
away most of the rope, and his movements had 
become quite free. 

Dow'n the canyon slope he- went, slipi>ing and 
sliding, with little thought for anything but the 
smiling waters of the river, whicdi he saw moving 
lei.surely along the canyon lx)ttom. At the river 
shore, at last, he stopped and drank deeply. liifting 
his head out of the stream, the water dripi)ing from 
his muzzle, his neck craned with a new grace. His 
ears pricked with a new desire to listen, his eyes 
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blazed with the fire of his unexpected triumph. He 
picked his way along the river shore, stopping to 
drink out of the sheer joy he took in the liberty of 
drinking when In* pleased, nibbled at leaves here and 
that that he thought might be <‘dible, turning to 
look back every few ininut(‘s, the inuseles of his 
IkxIv expressing the <estasy of being free. 

F’or several hours Sorrel played along the eanyon 
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bottom, enjoying the sunshine and the cooler 
shadows, thrilled by the fr<‘ed<un he ha<l so often 
dreamed about ; then a weighty apprehension came 
over him. The worhl began to apj»ear bleak and 
deserted. The sluulows, lengthening, l)egan to hide 
things which seemed just to have moved out of 
sight. 

The canyon slopes along the s«»uth shore were 
rugged and cluttered with rocks and <lriftwootl, 
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There was little or no grass to be had. Back of him, 
westward, was the rangeland, but there also were 
the ranch and tlie rancher. He stood a long time, 
looking longingly toward the range. He was lone- 
some and ill at ease outside of tlic range fence. He 
did not feel quite the same about the world at large, 
now that he had become accustomed to the barn- 
yard, where hay and oats were brought to him from 
some inexhaustible source. 

If he could only get back into the rangeland. 
There he would be at home. There he wouUl live, 
hiding among the trees, keeping near the river. 
There were other horses there, he was sure, f(jr, as 
he remembered it, he always remembered it alive 
with horse characters he had known. lC\ en the old 
buckskin plug, long dead, still stalked strangely 
through his imaginings. 

He started slowly westward, picking his way with 
greatest care, watching the shatlows t)f the canyon 
suspiciou.sly, w’hen suddenly, a thousand feet ahead 
of him, he saw the rancher on Pinto coming out 
from behind a clump of small trees. 

Sorrel turned so abruptly, he reared on his hind 
legs, and with a recklessness that was dangerous he 
leaped and ran down the rugged shore, running 
around trees and bushes to keep himself out of sight 
as much as possible. 

In that blind, thoughtless manner, he fle<l from 
the rancher, feeling all the while that the ranc*her 
would finally get him, running mainly now, because 
he was afraid not to run, running till the shadows 
blended into the dusk of evening, and a melancholy 
coolness lowered into the canyon. 

He came to a spot of grass that encircled a huge, 
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granite boulder, half-buried in the steep slope. 
Below it he stopped, turning his head back and 
studying the deepening shadows behind him a 
moment, to see where the rancher might be. lie 
was almost as mueh disappointed in being unable to 
sec anything i)f the rancher as he wouhl have been 
had he seen him. With these eonflieting emotions, 
he climbed up to the boulder ; and there he spent 
half the night, grazing peacefully and contentedly. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CANYON Cl.OSES HEIIINO HIM 

I T M'as aloiijT towarii the small hours of the 
night that Sorrel, weary of i>loihling alone, in 
the engulfing darkness, eame haek to the east 
range fence, and stoppetl to lt»ok over the harhetl 
wires into the beloved rangeland spaces. He stood 
looking into the shadows that apfieared nu>re cozy 
and comfortable, listening to the lapping of water on 
the rocks, gazing from the sparkling >vhite way of 
the water to the strip of sky above the canyon 
mouth, and the familiar serrations on the canyon 
lips. The shadow of a night ))ir<l swoopeil across the 
strip of sky, its cry breaking the slillness and dying 
away in the distance. He felt that if he- cmiltl get 
into the range, get through that unyicltling wire, all 
the uncanny fears that clung tc» his very bculs' in the 
darkness around him would leave him. 

It appeared to him suddenly that one of the 
shadows, some two humlred feet from the* feiu’c in 
the range, had moved. His .eyes glared ainl he 
hardly breathed as he watched it for further signs 
of life. Sure enough it tlid move again and this time 
he saw that it w'as what he had hoped, a horse. At 
once he set the night air reverberating with his 
fervent call. 

The shadow jumped to its feet. For a few 
minutes it stood looking towarrls Sorrel ; then Sorrel 
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saw a small colt rise from the ground. Sorrel called 
again and again.^ Another shadow, disturbed by his 
calling, started from the ground a few feet from the 
first, and another little shadow rose beside it. But 
instead of coming toward the fence as he wanted 
them to, the two mothers went leisurely to the 
river. The night was so still anti delightful, the 
waters singing over the rtwks, the trees and boulders 
motionless as if they were listening, tense with 
interest. 

As the two mares walked towards the river. Sorrel 
walked their way along with them, on his sitle of the 
fence. Many a time had he gone through that water 
and around those wire eiuls ; and he did want to 
got ba<‘k into the range. 

Splashing through tlie stream, he pulled himself 
up on to the sand-bar, hesitated a moment and then 
plunged into the main body of the river. The river 
was so shallow at that time of the year that he was 
able If) waile around tho wire ends without wetting 
his shoulders. Up the sand-bar he went, and so 
eagerlj' <iid he splash into the stream, to get to the 
rangeland shore, that he friglitened the two mares 
and their colts; and they went racing away west- 
ward along the stn’am. 

Sorn‘1 billowed them, calling plaeatingly to them. 
Kinally. tin* hindmost of the two mares turned and 
faced him. Sorrel advanced slowly, whinnying os he 
went, 'fhere was a familiar scent to the soft nose of 
the big red mare who neigheil goml-naturedly, that 
set indistiiiet lights of remembered things and ft‘el- 
ings aglow in Sorrel's consciousness. Experiences 
obscurely alive in his mind came back to him with 
disturbing sensations of moments when he had 
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pressed close against her warm body, moments of 
thrilling relief, when the scent of her banished hosts 
of overwhelming fears. There came back to him 
vague sensations of long nights, lying close to her, 
an uncertain sense of security, long gone, and hours 
of happy gambolling with Black and White. 

But the big red mare was more concerned about 
her last colt to care about his ardent show of 
interest. When Sorrel stretched his neck forward to 
sniff at the little muzzle of the colt, pressed tight 
against her side, she got in between them and some- 
what unconvincingly laid back her ears. 

Off a bit, in the soft warm shadows of spaee, stood 
the bay mare, and a little bay colt stood close 
against her, looking interestedly on, the whites of 
her eyes catching a bit of the skylight. When 
Sorrel started toward her, the bay mare walked off 
nervously up the river shore, and the bay colt, 
afraid, leaped forward and ran on a short distance 
ahead of her. 

Moving along leisurely, they climbed up the can- 
yon wall and for the rest of the night they grazed on 
the open range above. Dawn came softly, imper- 
ceptibly flooding the rangeland of his early life with 
a soft golden glory. The idea that he could move 
freely, go wherever his heart desired, the sense of 
early-morning sweetness, the dew-sparkling grass, 
deliciously fresh and juicy, made it diflieult for 
Sorrel to stand still and graze sluggishly. He had 
to move about. An overwhelming curiosity to see 
everything and to sniff at everything drove him up 
and down the old familiar hills. The two mares and 
their colts had dispelled the feeling of loneliness, but 
their companionship was not quite satisfying. The 
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range seemed alive with ghostly forms he recognized, 
which sped down into the hollows when he reaehed 
the hill-tops, and drove swiftly up the hill-tops when 
he raced after them into the hollows, always just 
breaking out ()f siglit, like specks before the eye. 

Up and down and around the range, he wandered, 
snitling at the obj(“ets on the ground, looking up and 
looking away, straining to get to the hill-ercsts, 
loping down into the hollows ; and abruptly, he 
st^>pped in a IujHow, a dozen feet from an uncanny 
mass of shatlow, surrounded by tall grasses. From 
the heart of the shadow white blea(‘hed bones leered 
out at him, like little living things, hiding from him. 
He movetl a few steps forward, then stoj)ping again, 
he looked up the slope toward the peak of the 
pointed hill. Yes, he expected it. There lay the 
other heap of bones, in their own little cozy nest of 
shadow ; an<l through his mind as he looked from 
one to the other, uncomfortably, stalked a dozen 
different horse forms, Black, Buckskin, WJiite, 
running, trotting, walking slowly with head down, 
always intangible. 

He started up to the peak of the pointed hill, going 
slowly and nervously. Not far from the sinister 
shadow on the slo})e, he turned and completely 
avoided it ; and after a moment's survey of the 
worhl, from the peak, he trotted t)ff to the west trail. 
Driven by a morbid curiosity, he went loping along 
southward up to the very gateway to the avenue 
between the wires. The gate was closed, or he 
should have been tempted to sneak into the avenue 
up to the summit of the slope and look down into 
the raiK'hyartl. 

He sniffed at the gate. He could smell the strong 
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scent of human hands. It made him uncomfort- 
able. He knew he was not where the rancher wanted 
him ; and he knew there w'as punishment in store for 
him. He raised his head above the ^jate anti pressed 
his shoulders and <*hest ajjainst the wires and stood 
there for some time looking toward tht' protuber- 
ances beyond the knob. He half-wisht^d he wore 
there in the ranehyartl without the worry of being 
punished. 

Suddenly he saw a rider coming up tlie knob and 
down the avenue toward him. Sorrel waited till he 
was no more than a hundred feet away. When he 
saw that it was mrt the tall young rancher himself, 
he was disappointed. It was the hiretl man who was 
loud and snappy and rough in his manner of handl- 
ing horses. Sorrel was afraid of him, but he only 
walked off leisurely a huntlred yards or so ca.st, 
along the fence. There he stoppetl, facing the 
canyon in the north, in such a way as to be able to 
see what the hired man was doing, and grazed with 
assumed indifference. He saw the hired nuin open 
the gate, rem(»unt and come toward him. 

When he saw him (’ome toward him. Sorrel be- 
came nervous, and started off trotting toward the 
north. Tlie hired man spurred his saddle-pony and 
loped north as fast as he could go, to get around him 
and drive him back. Ilis attempt to get ahead of 
him angered Sorrel. He hated the hiretl man any- 
way. Letting him race n(»rthwartl. Sorrel swerved 
south of him, and with every drop of energy he etjuld 
muster, he galloped for the west tniil, turned upon 
it and headed north for the river. The hired man 
turned as he had turned, but he failed to reach the 
trail before Sorrel was a good many feet north of 
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him ; and loping as he was, on the trail, Sorrel 
reached the canyon lip ten minutes or more before 
he did. By the time the hired man came to the 
canyon lip. Sorrel was down at the river shore. 

Until he could hear the man’s pony behind him. 
Sorrel ran eastward ; then he turned into the 
stream and up on the sand-bar. On the sand-bar, 
while he shook the water from his bodv', he saw the 
hired man some distance west crossing the stream. 
At once Sorrel broke into the main body of tlie river 
and beat his way iu)rth across it. As he struggled 
in the deeper water, he could see the man driving 
his pony in a desperate effort to get to the shore 
ahead of him. But .Sorr<“l was uneneumbered and 
by this time his resentment against the hired man 
had flared intt) lire, lie was jjist as determined to 
get to the north shore ahead of him, and he 
succeeded. 

He got to the shore but a few minutes ahead of the 

man, but he was a hundre<l ami lift v feet east of him. 

• * 

Tossing his hea<l deliantly he loped away to the east, 
and until he eame to a small tributary stream that 
poure<l into the Clearwater from a break in the 
eanyem in the north, he did not stop to look back. 
When he had erosse<l this very small stream and 
felt a bit safer for having it bctu’cen him and his 
pursuer, he stopped to <*aleh his breath and to look 
back. For several minutes he saw nothing of the 
hired man, then just <is he ha<l begun to think the 
man ha<l gone back, he saw him coming. 

Tuniing again, he raeetl m>w for several miles, till 
he came to where the great Clearwater forks, to 
where the North Fork t>f the Clearwater comes down 
from the north aiul pours into the main body of the 
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river. ^Vhere the two rivers met, the waters leaped 
angrily over a vast clutter of rocks. Sorrel stopped 
and looked across the mass of white foam with 
concern. He did not dare cross the North Fork, and 
he was almost as much afraid to venture into the 
eanvon that seemed to incase it like a dark tunnel, 
so steep were its walls, so rugged was the canyon 
bottom with jagged rocks. 

Sorrel looked about him. Tlu're was no sigii of 
life anywhere. Rocks and trees and bushes stood 
still in the sunlight and the shadows were motion- 
less. Only the water spilling reekh'ssly over the 
stones broke the silence that hung like a spell over 
the canyon ; and its angry frothing tira<le pro- 
voked no fears in him. He was ef>nvineed that the 
hired man had gone back hf)me. but he did not want 
to risk meeting him by starting back too soon ; and 
so he found a small level s]>ot of gravel and lay 
down for a rest. 

He had been lying there })ut a short time, when 
he heard the clatter of iron shoes on the stony shore 
of the river in the west, and leaping to his feet, he 
stood looking fearfully westward, till he saw the 
hired man on his saddle come around a boulder. 

Overwhelmed with misgiving, feeling more in- 
tensely than ever that he was going to be severely 
punished, wishing that he bad never run away. 
Sorrel turned and started up the st<*ep canyon on 
the rocky shore of the North Fork, Cioing was slow 
and diflicult there. A few rods beyond the fork, he 
stopped to look back. He sjiw the hired man in the 
opening of the canyon, dismounteil, throwing stones 
at him. Sorrel shorik his head and went on, over 
rocks and windfalls, gla<l to break into a turn in the 
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river, where he felt the man would not be able to 
see him. 

But when he had rounded the bend, and the hired 
man was shut off from his view, lie only increased 
his struggle to put distance between them. Bobbing 
his hea<l with determination, he forged ahead for 
hours without <‘ven stopping to look back. Over 
huge stones, he went, at times forced into the river 
itself to get by some of them, hojiing that off there 
in space ahead of him, he would come out of this 
strange eanyou where dead white trees stood up 
straight, reaching to the skies. Hut there seemed 
to be no eiul to this canyon. The sun reached the 
zenith and passed over, starting down the afternoon, 
but the canyon went on, as blind and unlirokcn as 
before. 

Sorrel began to worry. lie stopped in his eourse 
at last, looked backward longingly and finally 
turned about. He felt better with the thought of 
going home out of this dreadful jungle, away from 
these dead and unknown spaces cluttered with trees 
and rocks. 

For a long time, he moved .slowly, stopping often 
to look, sniiling for traces of the hired man on the 
.stones ; then, firmly convinced that he had gone 
back to the ranch, he moved along steadily without 
further looking. But. when he had retraced but half 
the laborious journey through the unfamiliar can- 
yon, he stoj>ped suddenly, amazed and horrified. 
Coming around a bend in the canyon were two 
strange men, prospectors, on horseback. Both men 
were sitting peculiarly on their saddles, surrounded 
by white canvas bundles, slowly picking their way 
over the stones in his direction. 
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It was as if a door had shut the canyon behind 
him for ever. How could he pass those t^jp ? He 
turned half-way about and looked across the stream. 
The river was deep and rough and white witli foam. 
What w'ith the possible difliculties of crossing it, it 
w'as so narrow, the men couki almost leap across 
after him. There was nothing for him to do but go 
on north, away from the rangeland, in the hope that 
he would come to a break in the canvon, and find 
some way of getting around them. 

Up to a point as far as he had gone before, he 
went doggedly, keeping out of rcaeli of the pro- 
spectors, hoping that the canyon would break open 
and let him go off to the side ; but as he continued, 
the canyon only appeared more narrow and more 
solid, the slopes more steep. The skin quivered on 
his flanks, and he stopped so often to look back at 
his pursuers, that they gained on him. Almost 
obviously indifferent to him, they moved along after 
him with grim determination. In vain did he toss 
his head and stamp his feet and prance over the 
stones jerkily and nervously. Look back as he 
would, they continued moving toward him and he 
was obliged to flee from them, wrenching his feet 
and bruising his knees in his haste. 

In that frantic manner he moved on till dusk, 
then turning for the thou.sandth lime to see what 
his pursuers were doing, he saw both men dis- 
mounted. As he watched them, he saw them re- 
move the canvas bundles from their ponies’ backs, 
and tie the ponies to trees. Then he saw them build 
a fire and the angry smoke .soon poured straight 
across the narrow river, its shadow black against 
the whiteness of the surface foam. 
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To Sorrel the eanyon was hopelessly shut against 
retreat. There ajrpeared nothing he eould do but go 
on in the hope that he would eventually come to a 
way out. He went on as laboriously, if a bit less 
frcnzicdly, but when the night lowered deeper, the 
eamp-lire gleaming like a warning in the darkness 
behind him, he found going very dangerous and very 
wearying, and coming to a bit of lev el stretch, he lay 
down to rest. He lay down so jis to faec the pro- 
speet«)rs and for hours he kej)t awake, his eyes 
peering through the darkness, his ears pointing 
forward. 

In th<‘ <lead of night, wjiking out of a doze, he got 
to his feet. First snifling the air in every direction, 
he started homeward, as if the prospeetors had been 
only a dream. For a few feet he went rapidly, then 
he slipped and fell, almost breaking a leg. There 
seemed to lx- no use trying to go anywhere in such 
darkness ov<‘r such a clutter of stones. He stood 
still and sniffed and siiifftxl the air, then as a breeze 
stirred for a moment, he got a strong whiff of the 
prospectors’ pipes, and their presence came back 
into the canyon with overwhelming force. Sorrel 
returned to his miserable bed of pebbles, and there 
he remainetl until tlaybreak. 

But with the coming of daylight, the prospeetors 
were up and another eamp-lire sent its forbidding 
smoke across the river. Helpless, Sorrel stood look- 
ing at the wall of smoke that shut away the whole 
world that he knew, until the prospeetors, through 
with their breakfast, repacked their bundles, 
mounted and continued their slow, tormenting 
pursuit of him. 

There was nothing for Sorrel to do but go on up 
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the narrow river, farther and farther away from 
home. He nu>vetl alonj; reluctantly, hoping for a 
way out of his predicament, growing unlxrarably 
hungry. 

x\U day long the men kept plodding slowly after 
him ; and all day long Sorrel's apprehension <lccp- 
ened. The persistency with which they pursued him 
assured him that they were after him ; and yet they 
didn’t seem as anxious to get hold of him as men 
usually arc. They moved so slowly, with such an 
air of indifference ; yet do what he wtjuld, they 
came relentlessly onward. 

So slowly did they move that he fouiul plenty of 
time to drink as much as he wanted ; but there 
was no grass anywhere, and the leaves he nibbled at 
were pungent and nasty. In vain he stopped his 
tortuous struggle over the rugged river be<l and 
gazed up the impenetrable walls of the canyon. 
Had they been more reachable, there was no grass 
visible on them, anywhere. He saw nothing but 
boulders and tall, thin, ghostly-dead tree trunks 
standing straight among the green ones. 

He came quite late in the afternoon to a rude 
corral set up by some forest service packer, for his 
pack-train of mules. It consisted of a s(]uarc in- 
closure made out of young sapling trunks, nailed or 
tied to trees. In the centre of the corral space was 
a long bar which had apparently served for a 
manger ; and under this bar lay a considerable heap 
of hay. Sorrel stopped at the fence and reaching 
over into the corral space, sniffed at the hay. Some 
of it, down below, was rotten, but it was hay ; and 
to his starved appetite, it smelled most promising. 

He made a hasty attempt to step over the sapling 
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bars, but low as they appeared, they were too high 
for him. He pushed at them with his chest, but 
they did not yield. He almost choked himself trying 
to reach over and grab some of the hay ; and then 
for fear the prospectors would come up before he 
got some t)f it, he started around to the other side of 
the corral. There he iliseoAcred what appeared to 
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be a gate. He pushed at the upper bar with his nose 
and it dropped, rolliiig away into the corral toward 
the hay. There was still another bar there, but this 
he could step over. 

Over he went with a leap, and inside the corral, he 
fell upon the hay, seizing such greedy mouthfuls of 
it, that he couhl hardly chew it, watching the ap- 
proaching men with glowing eyes, as he struggled to 
get as much of it down his stomach as possible. 
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He went on eating for so much longer a time than 
he had hoi>ed he might, tliat it suddenly dawned on 
him that the pros^wtors would have rtwhed the 
corral if they had intended doing so. lie raised his 
head high, and to his surprise. <liseovcred that they 
had stopped, nearly two hundred feet away. Hav- 
ing seen them camp the night before, he assumed 
that they had settled down tliere, and gave himself 
over to his hay with as much satisfaction as 
diligence. 

lie was suddenly startled by a noise rigid bt'hind 
him, and turning, he lieheld one of the prospectors 
sliding down a boulder, a few feet t'a.st of the corral. 
Puzzled by the fact that the ponies were still stand- 
ing where they had stopped, he realized with no 
little anxiety that he was trapped between this man 
and the other, who, he saw now, had remained with 
the ponies. He dropped the hay he had in his 
mouth and began a hasty, frantic search for the 
opening through which he had come into the corral. 
But long before he could cvCn find it, the man was 
there, calmly raising the bar which he had pushed 
over. 

There was nothing for him to do now but go back 
to the hay, and eat what he could while he waited to 
see what the man intended to do. As he chewed his 
hay and watched the grizzly old fellow with fear in 
his eyes, the man leisurely secured the bar, then 
lowering himself under it, he shouted to his partner. 
At once, the two ponies began coming. 

When the ponies arrived. Sorrel was glad to see 
them come into the corral. He sniffed noses with 
them ; and while he found them not particularly 
friendly, they were not hostile, cither. They were 
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rather wearily indifferent, turning at once to the 
hay ; and hogging as niuch space as they could, 
they began shovuig the hay all over the place with 
their noses, 

Outsi<lc the corral, the two prospc<*tors talked in 
queer, loud and exciting tones ; a steady stream of 
pij)c stench issuing from them ; aiul Sorrel, worried 
very much about the awful punishment he expected, 
.saw thc*m as thev talked, and felt that they were 
interested in him, in all this excitement. 

Then one of the men eaine into the corral. As 
soon as Sorrel saw his grizzly face, and smelled his 
pilK’, he moved away nervously. Hut the old fellow 
moved after him slowly, talking plaeatingly, reach- 
ing out a hand <‘autiously. and r(‘peating softly and 
threateningly : “ Whoa, there, whoa.” 

Sonvl recognized the word, ” Whoa,” though it 
sounded (|uite different frtun the way the tall young 
rancher or his hire<l man spoke it, and he knew’ that 
that meant stand still be punished. While he 
felt a strong dislike for the t)ld fellow, he stopped 
and waited for his approach. The man reached out 
and t(n)k hoUl of the small j)ieee of rope haiiging 
from Sorrel’s halter. As stK>n as he had hold of the 
rope, the other prospeett)r came into the corral, and 
joined the first. They pulled his hcacl down and 
forced another halter over the one he had on his 
head, one made entirely of rope, then they removed 
the leather one, and threw' it with a splash into the 
river. 

Sorrel did not like his new halter. The rope wras 
hard and it rubbed and annoyed him, but the first 
sign of <liseomfort and displeasure earned him a 
jwing pul] on the long rope that hurt his entire 
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head. Sorrel pulled back a moment, half-shutting 
his eyes in fear, but he was careful not to pull too 
far. They tied the rojM; to the manger bar, and 
w'ent out of the corral. 

Sorrel turned back, half-heartedly to the hay, 
watching the men through the corners of his eyes, 
wondering what w'as going to happen next, taking 
his capture more easily because he felt quite sure 
that in the morning they would start back with him 
to the rangeland and the ranch, where he belonged. 
That anything else might happen was beyond his 
power to think. 



CHAPTER XIV 


C'OLIJ COXFlXIXt; SHADOWS 


AUi nijjht long, Sorrel stootl, lied to the 
manger bar, gazing at the blaek eliffs and 
^ the grey boulders, and the tall, straight 
trees, listening to the singing of the river, thinking 
of his journey baek home the next day, fighting the 
gnats and the flies who seemed to have diseovered 
that he was tied and more nearly helpless, lie was 
sure that he was going baek in the morning, and he 
was most gladdened by the idea of going home. 
This eountry of cold eonfining shadows, of high eliffs 
and tall trees, did not appeal to him. He longed for 
sight of the rolling hills, of the range, as if he had 
been gone from there tor many long years. In his 
mind, he saw the different spots along the North 
Fork through which he had tra\'elled so laboriously, 
the two prospectors constantly behind him. lie 
would have to go struggling baek over all that 
difficult clutter of rocks, but in the end he would 
come to the rangCs He saw the ranchyard in a 
flood of summer sunshine. The rancher’s kindly 
wife would come and pet him and give him some 
carrots. He had forgotten about the monster that 
chugged and snorted pungent smoke. 

The prospeetors were up at daybreak. While the 
men built their camp-fire, and made their break- 
fast, Sorrel and the other two ponies nosed the 
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half-rotten hav for bits that were untainled bv the 
• • 

rotten parts. 3Iost of the eatable hay Jiad lon^ been 
devoured. But Sorrc*! would ^iladly haw relinqui- 
shed better food for the pleasure of j^oinj?, he was so 
impatient to start liomowartl. 

The men eamc at last. Their pipes han"in^ froni 
their mouths, the smell of them nauseatill^^ they 
tied ropes around his body, tighleninj; them until 
Sorrel grunted for diseomfort. One by one, they 
placed all the canvas bundles on his l>aek. tying 
them to the paek-saddlc which they had rigged up 
for him. The bundles were heavy enough, but what 
bothered him most was the manner in which they 
were placed, for they weighed more on ota* sid<* than 
on the other, and pulled painfully at <’«‘riain muscles 
in his back. Having forgotten most of the torments 
of plough and wagon, S<*rrel remembered maiidy the 
easy life he had led carrying the rancher or his wife 
in the saddle ; and he looked upon this miserable 
burden on his back and these horrible prtispectors 
as an imposition which he could hanlly emlure, but 
he was so eager to start back home that he re- 
strained himself. 

The prospectors went about their business utterly 
oblivious to any feelings Sorrel might or might not 
have, on what they were doing with him. They 
took all three of the horses out. of the corral tt) the 
river and let them drink. Sorrel drunk till his sides, 
distended with w'atcr, tightened the cinch so much 
that it cut into his skin ; then anxious to get going 
on the long journey home, he turned southward and 
took a hasty step. The man holding him jerked 
viciously at his rope and shouted angrily at him, 
then he deliberately turned him around no that he 
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faced northward, away from home, tying the end of 
his halter rope to the saddle of the pony in front of 
him. 

A dismal misgiving took hold of Sorrel with this 
turning alxnit. Surely they would turn again the 
other way, the right way, the only endurable way, 
when they hatl mounted. Ilis eyes dilated as with 
terror ami lu* tried to wait patiently. But when 
both men w<‘re at last in their saddles, they gave the 
onler to g«> on. The ponies started forward. Sorrel 
was frantie. lie e<»uhl not go on ; lu' must resist. 
He bracked his body against his forelegs. The 
resistance nearly tore saildle and man from his 
pony. 

The prospector dismount t*d. Walking over to 
S<HTel, and Sorrel had a good idea of what was 
coming by th<‘ way in which he came, he pulled his 
head down to him. and lifting his heavily booted 
foot with surprising agility, he struck Sorrel a vio- 
lent blow on the temh-r p.art of tin* body immediately 
back <»r tlu‘ left leg. 

Sorrel groaned for pain, but when the man had 
remounted and started «»ff again, pain or no pain, he 
just could not emhire the thought of going on, away 
from home, ^Vhinnying appealingly, protestingly, 
he braeeil his legs again, and refused to budge. The 
first prospe<’lor, ridiyg his pony in front of the one to 
whielj Sorrel was tied, turnetl about, a?id picking his 
way over the stones passed .Sorrel ami turned again 
rigiit behind him. When the second prospector 
started on, this time, he struck Sorrel on the rump 
M’ith an imj>rovised whip, laying it with all the 
cruelty <»f his self-righteous passion. .And although 
Sorrel hurried t)ver the clutter of rocks faster than 
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the pony in front of him, who obstructed his way, 
the wretched old prospector laid his whip to Sorrel’s 
rump, again and again, till Sorrel was on the verge 
of rebelling for sheer agony. 



* 

The resifitanoe nearly tore »adcile and man from hiH pony. 


The whip finally stopped coming down on Sorrel’s 
smarting back ; but Sorrel moved on obediently 
behind the pony leading him, the skin quivering all 
over him from fear that the whip would come dow'n 
again, his neck and sides wet with perspiration, his 
tail swishing at the flies who gathered at the foamy 
patches, to add their fiery stinging to his full 
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measure of miser5\ And all the while, as he plod 
M’carily over the rocks and the windfalls, the waters 
of the river, splashing and purgling playfully in the 
sunshine, moved on past him. going backwards to 
the range, as he felt he should he doing. 

All day he struggled along behind the saddle-pony 
in front of him. the gnats and the flies growing more 
pestiferous as they went higher into the mountains 
and dt'cper into the foi-ests. In the evening, they 
eanjpe<l beside the river, tying .Sorrel to a tree a few 
yards away from the tn^e to which the otlier tw'o 
lu»rs('s were tie<l. They gav(‘ each of their own 
horses a measure of fuits, but .Sorn*! waited in vain 
for his turn. Throughemt the night he stood by his 
tree, etunplaining beeaust* he had not been fed, 
swishing his tail at the gnats and the flies, nibbling 
at the bitter bark <»f tlu* tree trunk. 

In the morning, the lwt> saddle-ponies again were 
fed, whih- Sorrel looked f»n and shattered the air 
abovi* the river with his protests. He stamped his 
feet and ealle<l, but thh prospectors did not appear 
to be hearing him. One of them came over to him 
finally, and untying his rope, led him to the river. 
Sorrel look a drink, knowing that that was expected 
of him, but he raised his head and stared at the two 
ponies gobbling up the last fc‘W kernels of their oats, 
and neighe<l hungrily'. The man holding the rope 
shouted at him : 

“ Drink, y’u damned Maverick, 'at's all y'Ti get.” 

” Maybe we had ought t' give ’im a bit o’ oats,” 
said the .second prospector, coming over to the river 
shore and looking on. Sorrel anxioiisly' sltidying his 
hands. 

“ Naw, I’ll be dnmne<l if I will,” shouted the 
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first — ^his partner was hard of hearing — “ we’ll be 
needin’ what oats we got. He looks too damned 
good, anyhow. The ranger up ‘there in the St. 
Joe’ll be suspicioning, if he looks any too good. 
Besides there’ll be grass along soon.” 

Sorrel was taken back to the tree and tied, and 
the bundles were replaced on his back. Again the 
procession started forward over the stones. Sorrel 
seeing himself rebelling, rearing, breaking away, 
going racing back toward the range, yet so desper- 
ately afraid of the whip, that he followed the pony 
in front of him with all the appearance of a dogged 
eagerness to be going. The walls of the canyon 
seemed to be growing steeper, the shadows colder 
and more confining, the giant trees reaching higher 
and higher into the sky. 

They came that evening to where the lattle North 
Fork of the Clearwater comes down and breaks into 
the North Fork, and the canyon walls moved off 
into the shadowed distancp, reaching up, in places, 
into mountain peaks. Here the forest floor, near 
the river, was covered with soft, light-green grass. 

Removing Sorrel’s bundles from his back, one of 
the prospectors hobbled him. When he let him go 
and Sorrel discovered that his two front legs were 
tied together by a rope so small that he could move 
only a few inches at a time, he began to struggle, but 
the prospector did not even stop to wateh him. He 
was tied in such a way that he couldn’t fight if he 
wanted to, and he was too hungry and tired, and 
lacked the necessary energy. The grass was in- 
tensely green and attractive in the soft, cold light, 
and his stomach gnawed. A few kicks and pulls, a 
few futile tossings of his tired head, and Sorrel sub- 
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mitted to the hobble as he had submitted to every- 
thing else, and gave himself, bitter with disappoint- 
ment, to the exce<?dingly important task of putting 
as much grass down his throat as was possible. 
When, in the small hours before daybreak, he was 
too tired to feed, he lay down and dozed. And all 
through the immeasurable period of his dozing, the 
water of tlie Little North Fork of the Clearwater 
went singing on its way to the North Fork, to the 
Clearwater, and on past the rangeland. 

For several days they followed the twists and 
turns in the canyon, now going north, now east, 
always clinging to the river, which to Sorrel re- 
mained like a roadway of light, which would 
eventually take him back home. 

Turning north again, the Little North Fork of the 
Clearwater forked once more and twisting around 
the foot of Stubtoe Peak went on due west. As they 
turned west with the river bed. Sorrel allowed him- 
self the ho})c that they were now going back, home- 
ward, but he half-kncw that that was not so. In his 
mind the enlirt; way back to the range lay clear as 
the line on a map, white as the winding river itself. 

They came late in the afternoon to where Twin 
Creek splashed over the rocks on the banks of the 
Little North Fork. Instead of crossing the mouth 
of the creek, as they had done scores of times, 
wherever creeks broke into the river, the pro- 
spectors turned them up to the forest service trail 
that lay parallel to the banks. Sorrel was terrified 
when he found himself obliged to leave the river, 
but as long as the trail followed it closely, he was 
able to control himself. 

They came to the tiny forest service bridge that 
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took the trail over the creek, and crossing it, con- 
tinued for a few rods parallel to the river ; then the 
prospectors turned off that traif on to a trail that 
w'ent north at right angles to it. Sorrel stopped. 
His rope pulled on the saddle of the pony in front 
of him, pulled so hard that the pony was forced to 
halt. The prospector was beside himself with rage. 
“ You damned id-yot-ic fool ! ” he cried. 

But Sorrel was stubborn as a mule. As long as he 
had had the river singing and moving beside him, 
he had felt that when he got free, he could find his 
way back along its course to the rangeland. This 
turning away from it was like giving him the in- 
formation that he was never to go home again. He 
saw the foremost prospector come riding back on 
his saddle-pony, past him. lie knew what that 
meant. Again the whip would be plied to his rump. 
But he only moved around nervously. 

The whip came down with terrible force. In 
anger Sorrel kicked out behind him, frightening the 
pony in back of him. The whip came down again. 
Again Sorrel kicked, whinnying, pulling on the rope, 
refusing to be drawn away from the river. The 
whip came down again and again in quick, angry 
succession. Kicking, pulling, rearing, throwing him- 
self from side to side. Sorrel went smash up against 
a tree trunk, tearing the bundles on his left side half- 
off the pack-saddle. 

The prospectors got frightened and began to 
shout, “ Whoa, whoa,” in a different tone of voice. 
Sorrel felt that he was getting the better of them. 
Tossing his head, he leaped sideways. One of the 
bundles went down with a clatter of the things in it, 
the other hung low to the ground. The prospector 
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on the saddle-pony behind quickly dismounted, and 
coming toward Sorrel, talked to him placatingly, 
taking \iold of thfi rope and pulling his head down. 
Sorrel expected a kick and he was ready to fight, 
but the prospector only continued his half-fright- 
ened, “ Whoa, whoa,” and the first prospector 
dismounted too, and for half an hour they w'orked 
repacking the bundles. 

The bundles repacked, one of the men pulled 
Sorrel’s head down, while the other forced a bridle- 
bit into his mouth. The bit was irritatingly large, 
the loop co\-cring much of his tongue. Both men 
talked so kindly to him. Sorrel was foolish enough 
to think that he had won out, that as soon as they 
w’erc through, they would turn back to the river. 
He began to champ the annoying bit rapidly and 
nervously and the froth began drivelling from his 
lips. The men fastened twt) ropes to the big rings 
of the bridle, taking each one through the small 
rings at the end of the ievers and tying them to- 
gether a few' inches froni the bridle, tying the other 
ends to the saddle, as before. Then they left Sorrel 
and remounted. 

Again they started off northward into the forest, 
instead of turning back. Sorrel was determined to 
resist again, but as the saddle-pony in front took a 
step forward, the rope pulled the levers on the 
bridle-bit and the iron loop struck Sorrel a severe 
blow on the roof of his mouth. The first impulse he 
experienced was one driving him to rebel more 
madly than before ; but the dreadful loop pressed 
so forcefully at the roof of his mouth, that he was 
more eager to get relief from that than anything 
else in the world. Reduced to a grovelling condition, 
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by the unendurable boring of the bit. Sorrel trotted 
swiftly forward toward the saddle-pony ; and 
frustrated once more, he followed the pony, fCager to 
prevent the pulling of the ropes. 

For a stretch, the narrow, shaded trail was soft 
and easy to walk on. It w'as a great relief after so 
many days of besetting rocks along the rugged river 
shore. Then the trail broke out of the forest and 
wound up-grade, around a nude hill-slope, where the 
hot sun baked the earth all day. The dust began 
rising from their hoofs in clouds. Head lowered, 
close to the saddle-pony’s hind legs. Sorrel snorted 
and sneezed, blowing the dust away and yet in- 
haling whole streams of it. 

A short distance farther on, the trail turned a 
sharp corner, and in the turn a spring oozed out of 
the hill-side. A pool of cool, clear water lay in the 
cut, just off the trail. As they passed, each of the 
horses stretched out his long neck toward it, but 
the prospectors kicked at them angrily with their 
heels and they went on without the water. Near 
the spring, too, there had been a swarm of little 
gnats, and Sorrel felt these stinging all over his 
body. He swished his tail and forgetting himself, 
he would rush his muzzle to his shoulder to drive 
some of the pests off. The rope would pull on the 
levers and the loop would strike the roof of his 
mouth, and in agony he would run into the saddle- 
pony in front. 

The trail broke into a patch of woodland, reach- 
ing down the slope of the hill to the bottom of the 
ravine at their side, through which the Twin Creek 
poured along to the Little North Fork. Half-way 
t:;hrough this strip of woods, they came to a gate of 
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sapling bars, tied horizontally to two posts between 
the slope of the hill on the left and a huge boulder 
on thdyright. 

While one of the men dismounted to open the 
gate. Sorrel moved closer to the pony in front ot 
him, then turned his head and bit at some gnats who 
had been tormenting him, licking the blood away 
from the sore, where the frying-pan handle in one of 
the canvas bundles had rubbed a hole in his side. 
On the other side of the gateway, the prospector 
riding behind dismounted to close the gate. Again, 
Sorrel was given a chance to drive off some of the 
blood-sucking little pests, before they moved on into 
the open space on the other side of the hill. Where 
the trail wound round the hill, westward some fifty 
feet, before it turned north again, Sorrel got his first 
view of Twin Creek Ranger Station. 

He saw a large, flat, swampy valley surrounded 
by wall-like hills covered with giant timbers. The 
log-cabin buildings of the ranger station stood in a 
small group toward tht end of the left side of the 
swampy valley, and at the extreme right side of it 
ran Twin Creek, its twin branches running side by 
side, less than fifty feet apart. The trail turned 
north again, going down into the valley and clinging 
to the base of the hill-wall, along the west side of 
the clearing, leading into the yard between the 
buildings, and going on and off into the woods 
beyond, to the little town of Avery, some twenty 
miles north. 

Sight of the buildings filled Sorrel with new hope. 
Experience had taught him on the ranch, that when 
long journeys came to a decided halt, men turned 
about and retraced their steps back home. Would 
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the prospectors, now that they were unmistakably 
coming to a destination, start back to the river the 
following morning ? \\ oiild they go windinggiround 
its curves, over the clutter <if rocks back to the 
beloved range ? 

It was early evening. The valley was in shadow, 
but the light was still good. The trees stood like 
immobile guards, xip and dowti the hill-slopes, and 
the twin creeks blinked placidly at the sky, just 
beyond the oblong strip of green marsh. In the 
ranger station yard, "where the smell of frying ham 
pervaded the air, a string of sweaty mules were 
standing, swishing off the flies with their ropy tfiils, 
biting at the gnats on the wet spots mi their 
shoulders and sides, and w’aiting anxiously for the 
packer in the barn to come out with his oats. The 
marks of their heavy pack-saddles w'cre still visible 
on their sides, as they turned their heads curiously 
and watched the strange procession, pulling into the 
yard. 

The tw'o old prospectors 'turned their ponies off 
the trail, in the ranger station yar<l, and driving 
tow'ard the barn, at the side, halted and dis- 
mounted. One of them walked off to the oflice 
building, and the other remained with the horses. 
Sorrel saw a tall, monstrous man come out of the 
oflice building with the prospector. He was an 
enormous man, fully tw'o heads taller than the 
prospector and nearly three times as broad. He had 
a huge hat on his head which he tipped backward with 
his hand, and his face appeared flaming red, to Sorrel. 

The ranger finally waved a hand toward the barn 
and going off toward one of the other buildings, the 
prospector came back alone. Sorrel was led off to a 
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small tree at the side of the barn and tied to it, while 
the two ponies were tied to another tree nearby. 
Remo'^ing the h(Savy burden from Sorrel’s back, and 
relieving him of the bridle-bit, they surprised him 
by giving him a generous measure of oats. 

Not since he had run away from the ranch had 
Sorrel tasted a kernel of oats. As he ate rapidly and 
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excitedly, a mule came walking over, stopping a few 
feet aw'ay, looking on like a beggar. Sorrel laid back 
his ears. He had hungered for oats too many weary, 
waiting hours, along the stony trail, to be willing to 
part with any. Realizing that there w'as nothing to 
expect there, the mule walked off toward the two 
ponies. He was a professional beggar, that mule. 
The moment the cook appeared back of the cook- 
shack, he hurried off to him. Sorrel saw that he got 
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something too, for the cook held up a pail and he 
stuck his head into it, and all the tribe of beggarly 
mules ran past Sorrel to join him. # 

Twilight lowered as Sorrel finished his mc'al, and 
twinkling stars studding the deep blue heavens, 
yellow lights appeared in the windows of the build- 
ings. The mules and the bell-mare of tlic pack-train 
wandered off across the marsh, toward the twin 
creeks, and there Sorrel saw them, mere black 
shadows. Then they disappeared. He was forced 
to stand at the tree, fighting the buffalo-gnats and 
the mosquitoes, as were the two ponies nearby. 
Sounds came from the various buildings, loud 
voices, shouts of laughter, and then the lights went 
out 

There was an old black horse, painfully lame, who 
wandered about the yard, like a lost soul. He ap- 
peared to be a privileged character, for he limped 
laboriously into the barn and out of the barn, at 
will, and put his nose into everything that would 
hold it, all over the yard. "He came over to Sorrel 
and neighing cordiafiy, he sniffed noses wdth him, 
then walked off to the two ponies and sniffed noses 
with them. Most of the night, he remained in sight, 
lying down, groaning as he lay down, groaning as 
he rose to his feet, too restless to remain in any one 
position more than a few minutes. His restlessness 
as the night dragged by began to worry Sorrel, his 
clumsy black shadow constantly, on the move 
through the dark spaces repeatedly woke him from 
his dozing consciousness, relighting the feverish 
hope in his troubled mind, that at daybreak the 
prospectors would start back where they had come 
from. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE LIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE SHADOW 

S HORTLY before daybreak, the lights re- 
appeared in the building windows and men 
began moving about the yard. The packer 
went off into the forest and came back with his 
mules. The prospectors came and gave Sorrel and 
the two ponies another mess of oats ; and the air 
filled up with the smell of frying bacon and coffee. 
The packer went to the tarpaulin where he kept his 
feed, and calling to each mule by name, he hung the 
feed-pail on his head and with a slap of goodwill 
sent him off, kicking out viciously, now and then, at 
some greedy fellow', who, unable to w'ait for his turn, 
tried to stick his nose into the oats bag. Then the 
men withdrew to the cook-shack, leaving the entire 
yard full of horses and mules, to grind away at their 
oats and to punctuate the expression of their satis- 
faction with occasional kickings at the ground, and 
noisy swishing of tails. 

After breakfast, the tall, heavy-set ranger, to- 
gether with the tw'o prospectors, all with tooth- 
picks sticking out of their mouths, came out of the 
cook-shack and came over to Sorrel. They stopped 
a few feet away and regarded Sorrel, talking as they 
looked at him. Sorrel looked back suspiciously and 
nervously. There was a redness alx>ut the full face 
of the ranger that gave Sorrel the feeling of fire- 
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light. He was afraid of this monstrous man. 
Abruptly, the ranger took a step towards Sorrel’s 
head. Sorrel backed away nervously. Th^ ranger 
seized the halter rope, and slapping Sorrel a stinging 
blow on the neck, he pulled his head down to his 
own face. With the iron grip of his fingers, the 
ranger took hold of Sorrel's muzzle an<l pried his 
teeth apart. As he examined Sorrel's teeth, he kept 
talking into his mouth, as one might have squirted 
medicine into his throat. 

“ Well, he’s about four years old.'’ said the 
ranger. “ Been saddle-broke ? ” 

“ Sure,” said one of the prospectors, uncon- 
vincingly. 

“ We don’ exactly know much about ’im,” said 
the second prospector, while the first looked at him 
angrily, “ we got ’im jus’ to pack our outfits, Imt he 
takes more oats packin’ into them mountains, than 
what he does, packin’ for us.” 

“ He eats four times the oats them ponies cat,” 
said the first, taking the cu‘e the other fellow had 
given him, adding with a grin, “ but the gov’rnent 
pays for your oats, that ain’t any odds agin ’im 
here, is it ? ” 

“ What’s his name ? ” demanded the ranger, 
letting go of Sorrel’s head, no expression of ap- 
preciation for the prospector’s humour on his face. 

It seemed to take an abnormal length of time for 
the prospectors to answer that. The ranger turned 
and looked at the two men with a puzzled look. 
One of the prospectors turned his head away, 
embarrassed, the other stuttered : 

“ Y’u mean th’ name we call ’im by ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose he was baptized.” 
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“ Heh, no, I don’ s’ppose he was,” laughed the 
prospector uncomfortably. “ We got t’ callin’ ’im, 
Maveri^, so mu^h, I’ll be damned if I ain’t plumb 
f’got — What the hell was his name. Bill ? You 
remember ? ” 

“ Chollic, they called ’im,” muttered the second 
prospector. 

“ Well, I tell y'u,” said the ranger, stepping back 
a pace — he had been too preoccupied with the study 
of this animal to have })aid much attention to the 
embarrassment of the two grizzly travellers — “ I’ll 
take a chance. I'll give y’u sixty dollars for ’im. 
Maybe he’s worth more, an’ again, maybe he’s not 
worth as much. Y'u may have ’im tilled up w'ith 
arsenic, for all I c’n tell. I'm not in the habit of 
believing a prospector, if he swore on a whole stack 
o’ bibles. I'm not calling you liars, mind y'u, but a 
prospector’s got his head so plumb full o’ dreams, 
there’s no tellin’ what he’s liable to say, an’ mean 
it. Sixty dollars, that’s. all.” 

There was a consitlcrable amount of bickering 
between the three of them, and then, with a gesture 
of impatience, the big ranger walked off. But the 
two prospectors followed him, and Sorrel was glad 
to sec them go. He returned to the ground where 
his mess of oats had been served to him, in the hope 
of finding a few .stray kernels he might have over- 
looked, snorting loud, and blowing the dust away 
with his noisy blasts of air. Finding none, lie raised 
his head and watched the play of life in the sunny 
ranger station yard, watching the packer saddle his 
mules and finally go off with them, in a long, lazy, 
winding string, one mule behind the other. 

The two prospectors came out of the ranger 
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station office, jauntily, and made a dash for the two 
ponies, whom they saddled hastily, tying all the 
bundles back of their saddles. *’To Sorrel’s dis- 
appointment, they mounted and rode off down the 
trail they had come upon, in the direction of the 
river, leaving him behind. 

Sorrel had vaguely accepted as certainty, the hope 
that by morning these horrible old men would start 
back with him to the rangeland. He pranced about 
wildly, glared after them with dilated, shining eyes, 
pulled at his rope, and w’hinnied at the top of his 
voice, but even the two ponies did not answer him. 

Off toward the barn, beside a heap of barn refuse, 
stood the old black horse, one foot partly raised, 
dozing lifelessly. As Sorrel grew more and more 
frenzied in the expression of his disappointment, the 
old fellow raised his head and neighed in response, 
but Sorrel was not interested in him. He saw the 
prospectors pass out between the cook-shack and 
the bam ; then he lost sight of them for a while. 
They appeared again to the left of the buildings, 
going up-grade toward where the trail broke into the 
forest on the hill-side. He watehed them go till the 
rump of the hindmost pony, with its restlessly 
switehing tail, disappeared in the doorway-like 
shadow, where the trail entered the forest. 

A dreadful stillness settled down upon the 
swampy clearing. The men of the station, all busy 
out of sight, the ranger’s crippled black appeared to 
be the only creature left. Lifting his swollen feet, 
the poor discarded old saddle-pony limped over to- 
ward Sorrel, and, his head extended horizontally 
before him, he whinnied placatingly, a low, rumbling, 
anxious whinny. 
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There was an acid odour about the black’s 
muzzle that made Sorrel uncomfortable. He turned 
his head away tb stare at the shadow on the hill- 
side, wficre the trail entered the forest, hoping to 
see the prospectors coming back to get him. The 
ranger’s black saddle-pony neighed humbly, and see- 
ing that Sorrel was not interested in him, he turned 
and lumbered off. 

While Sorrel pulled nervously at his halter rope, 
gazing up the trail, thinking desperately of breaking 
free and running for the river, but having no notion 
whatever of how to do so, the ranger came out of his 
office, his big hat on his head. He walked up to 
Sorrel and unty ing the halter rope, led him away to 
the barn. In the clean, airy barn, where the sun 
played on the straw bed in the stall, he tied him to 
the manger. As he took the saddle from the wall, 
where it was hanging, to put it upon Sorrel, the old 
black horse came to the doorway, stuck his head in 
and whinnied. The big. ranger dropped the saddle 
to the straw and turned to his old saddle-horse. 
Sorrel saw him sj)eaking to him and rubbing his 
forehead with his hand, then he saw him shooing 
him off. With a hurt look, the old fellow limped off 
a few feet, and turned and called complainingly. 
Just then one of the other men came along. The 
ranger stopped to talk to him. 

“ I’ll be damned,” said the ranger, “ if he doesn’t 
want me to take him, poor foolish old Ted.” 

“ He does that, that’s plain,” said the man, look- 
ing off at the unhappy creature. “ He’d be better 
off dead.” 

“Yes, I guess he’s done for. Seems kind o’ mean 
to work the life out of him, and then to shoot ’ini.” 
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“ That’s just as kind though, as lettin’ ’im hobble 
around here, no good to himself, nor anybody else 
either.” ' 

“ What’ll y’u take for shootin’ ’im for mfe, while 
I’m gone, Mac ? ” asked the ranger with but a slight 
raise in his voice. 

“ Nothin’ doin’, ranger,” replied Mac, shaking his 
head significantly. 

“ Then dig a hole for ’im up here in the woods, 
where we buried the old bear. Make it long enough, 
Mac, an’ have it slant down one side, so’s he c’n walk 
down into it. I’ll — I’ll do it when I get back, to- 
morrow ” 

Mac took a fleeting look at the crippled black 
horse, then walked away, muttering to himself, 
“ Them mountain trails’ll soon do the same for this 
fellow,” referring to the ranger’s new saddle-horse ; 
while the ranger, keeping his thoughts unexpressed, 
went back to his saddling. The saddle fixed tight 
upon Sorrel’s back, the ranger forced the bridle-bit 
between his teeth, and the ‘ bridle upon his head, 
then led him out into the yard and up to the 
office cabin where he tied him to a pillar of the 
porch. 

The ranger then went into the office, from where 
he soon came out again with several bundles which 
he tide to the saddle strings on both sides of the 
saddle. Mac brought him a bag of oats which the 
ranger added to the other bundles, laying it across 
Sorrel’s back, behind the saddle. Untying him 
again, the ranger put his boot into the stirrup and 
with an agility seldom seen in a man so heavy, he 
swung his body over and upon the saddle seat. 

His weight was terrible. He weighed twice as 
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much as the tall young rancher. For a few minutes. 
Sorrel was bewildered by it. He felt as if his back 
would break ; and yet, the moment the big ranger 
indicated? that he was to take the trail Sorrel had 
come upon, his eagerness to go overcame his dis- 
comfort, and he loped away, grunting for exertion, 
flakes of white foam coming out upon his neck, as 
he went. 

When he c*amc to where the trail entered the 
forest and the ranger did not stop him, he was very 
happy. Now surely he was going home. As the 
bars obstruetc<l the way. Sorrel was impatient with 
the delay necessitated by the ranger's dismounting. 
He was going home and he was foolish enough to 
think he could lope all the way. lie did not like 
this strange country of cold confining shadows, and 
he was afraid that the ranger might change his mind 
before he got to the river. The ranger decided that 
he had struck a great bargain in buying this spirited, 
lively saddle-horse. 

Around the hill Sorrell went, coming out into an 
open strip again, turning into another stretch of 
forest in the damp, cool air of which Sorrel felt the 
presence of the river. So engrossed was he with the 
thought of going home, that when he eame in sight 
of the Little North Fork of the Clearwater, and the 
ranger pulled on the reins indicating his desire to 
turn on the trail going Avest, Sorrel disobeyed the 
order and sprang for the bank of the river. 

The ranger, of course, knew nothing of Sorrel’s 
sentiments concerning the rangeland. He had paid 
for a creature that was supjAOsed to go where he 
W'anted him to go. This whimsy on the part of 
Sorrel was a characteristic that he would not tolerate 
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in him. Seizing the reins in one strong hand he 
jerked them back with such terrific force that Sorrel 
reared on his hind legs as if the jerk had lifted him 
off his front legs. But to turn on that trail, to 
Sorrel, was to go farther away from the rangeland. 
He did not mean to disobey ; he just couldn’t see 
himself going away from home. 

The ranger was exasperated. Jerking the reins 
with passion, he tore Sorrel’s lip and tinged the 
froth at his muzzle with crimson. Sorrel turned on 
the trail as ordered, ran a few feet and stopped. He 
was going away from the river. He must go back 
to the river if he were ever to get home again. The 
ranger kicked his heels at Sorrel’s sides, but Sorrel 
baulked. 

“ I’ll show you who’s boss ! ” cried the ranger. 

Pulling on the reins so hard that he di’cw Sorrel’s 
head back against his chest, he took the ends of the 
reins and whirled them, striking Sorrel one stinging 
blow after the other. Sorrel tossed his head with a 
passion equal to the man’s, and deliberately rising on 
his hind legs high enough to make it hard for the 
heavy ranger to stay in his scat, he whirled around 
and started into the woods for the river. The 
ranger leaped from the saddle, but clung to the 
reins. Confronting Sorrel with red in his eyes he 
pulled the reins, drawing his head down, and struck 
him a blow with his list squarely on his tender 
muzzle ; and as the moisture of exquisite agony 
filled Sorrel’s eyes, he kicked him in the side, a kick 
that resounded through the woods. 

The ranger was not a particularly unkind man. 
He loved horses as horsemen have always done, only 
for their services to man. A horse that had ideas or 
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feelings or sentiments of his own was not a good 
horse. He knew that he had to master Sorrel or 
Sorrel would master him — ^that was unthinkable. 
And he di<l master Sorrel, right there and then. 
The skin quivering all over his body, the terrified 
horse f<)llowo<l the impassioned man back to the 
trail. There, Sorrel waited docilely until the ranger 
had mounted, then, in mortal terror of further 
punishment, he went on along the trail, his ears 
prk’ked high, his mind j)ainfully alert to any 
manifestation of will in the big man’s manner. 

The forest trails were too narrow to lope or trot 
upon. When the ranger thundered forth a com- 
mand to go slowly, to go steadily. Sorrel anxiously 
slowed down, bobbing his head nervously, the 
crimson froth dripping from his lips, the white 
flakes in streaks down his neck and shoulders and 
sides, the heart of him burning with the fire of 
defeat. 

For more than sni hour he carried the enormous 
body of the man through a deep, green forest where 
the shadows were cold, making the perspiration all 
over his body disagreeable ; and then he came out 
into the open of a dead forest, where several miles 
of forest trees, killed some years before by a forest 
fire, caught the light and the heat of the blazing sun. 
Bleached trunks stood naked cveryw'hcre, like 
gigantic skeleton bones, turning the hills into 
cemeteries. 

Through the dead forest they went, baking in the 
open, into another green forest where the tall 
timbers shut off the sun, and the deep cathedral 
shadows appeared cavernous and labyrinthine, astir 
with skulking forms. Sullen and unhappy, the 
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weight of the man growing heavier as he went up 
and down the steep grades. Sorrel bobbed along, 
plodding over the trail, anxious to avoid any further 
trouble, snorting for breath, and chanSping the 
bridle-bit for relief. 

For half the day he walked on monotonously, 
down into valleys choked with shadows, up steep 
grades, winding around hill-sides, coming out into 
the open occasionally for a few moments, going back 
into the cold confining shadows again. And then, 
the trail having turned around southward, on a wide 
curve, they came to the Little North Fork of the 
Clearwater again. At that point, near its very 
source, the Little North Fork was as narrow as a 
creek. It was down in the depths of an elongated 
valley, and the slopes were gradual and covered 
thick with very tall timber ; yet, somehow. Sorrel 
knew that this was the same river, the one river, in 
his mind, whose tortuous, rocky bed would lead him 
back to the rangeland. So excited did he become, 
that he momentarily forgot the pain he had earned 
earlier in the day, and impulsively turned off the 
trail and leaped over the rocks, eastward, a few 
paces. But this conflict did not last long. One jerk 
at the reins, one severe pull at the torn lips, slowly 
heaUng, one savage blow with a powerful heel, and 
Sorrel came to his senses. 

He turned back more swiftly than eagerly, went 
clear across the narrow stream as ordered, and 
trotted up the trail, his agitation puzzling the man 
who sat in control upon him. 

From the river the trail led through a vast jungle, 
where the trees by the countless millions stood 
straight ««id tall ree^ching out to the sky, swaying 
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softly in the oceanic depths of solitude. Up and • 
down grade he went in the deep, green coldness of 
the shadows ; and then his trail began rising 
steadily? up-grade. The weight on his back grew 
cruelly heavier, bearing down upon him, as the 
grade grew steeper. Then the trail broke out of and 
into clumps of timber, by turns, and he began to see 
more and more of the valley through which he had 
groped, its tall tree-tops now appearing below him, 
his unhappy eyes looking timidly olf into the bluish 
spaces above them. 

Monumental Buttes is the highest of the mountain 
peaks in the St. Joe National Forest. The most 
important of the look-out stations of the forest being 
there, Sorrel was tlestined to carry his burden across 
his beloved river anti up that steep grade, many and 
many a time, until he was to know cvxry turn in the 
trail, and recognize a thousand landmarks that 
impressed themselves on his mind. 

It was late in the afternoon when Sorrel, so 
completely worn-out that the ranger, out of pity, 
dismounted and walked, came to the last thousand 
feet of steep grade to the peak of the south butte. 
And w'hen at last they reached the look-out station, 
where the glass tower was perched on a huge pile of 
rocks, the ranger was not afraid to let him stand 
untied, merely dropping the reins to the ground in 
front of him, knowing that he would not undertake 
to run away. 

The bundles wTre removed from his back, and he 
was given a large mess of oats, but hungry as he was, 
he hardly had the energy necessary to eat it. Never 
had he gone through such a day. Even pulling the 
plough in the liclds, on the ranch, back in his early 
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days of captivity, had been easy by comparison with 
this torturing journey up to that mountain peak, 
with such a staggering load. The joints of his fore- 
legs b\u*ned and vibrated, and the muscles along his 
back ached and gnawed. His head was hot and a 
burning thirst scorched his throat. 

He was finally tied to a small stunted tree, about 
a hundred feet from the look-out. A short, bearded 
young man met the ranger and the two of them 
disappeared in the doorway of the look-out. While 
the smell of frying bacon and coffee came pouring 
out of the many windows of the tower. Sorrel ate 
his oats listlessly and looked down into the valley 
south of the butte, where he made out the blueness 
of Steamboat Lake. 

After their evening meal, the two men came out 
again. They resaddled Sorrel, and thinking that he 
was to be forced to go all the way back to Twin 
Creek Ranger Station, Sorrel was overcome by a 
corroding sullenness. But they only fastened two 
empty water-bags to the saddle, and both men walk- 
ing, started down the south slope toward Steamboat 
Lake. The sun had already dropped below the 
peaks in the west, but a golden hue shot across the 
vast open mouth of the valley, throwing a cragged 
shadow half-way across the lake. 

The mountain declivity down to the lake was so 
dangerously steep, that it was necessary to zigzag 
continually among the crags and boulders to keep 
from slipping and sliding. But while this journey, 
coming as it did after so short a rest, almost dis- 
jointed Sorrel, he was eager to get to the water, and 
for nearly ten minutes he drank steiidily without 
stopping. The water-bags were filled and retied to 
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the saddle, and then the racking climb back, up the 
stony slope to the look-out, began. 

It was dark whon, at last. Sorrel staggered up the 
last few ‘feet of mountain wall and dragged his 
trembling legs to the tree, where he was tied for the 
night. All night long, under the starry sky, in the 
shrieking mountain wind, he stood, too much afraid 
of the strange vibrations of the peak to allow him- 
self to doze, enduring the loneliness silently, so long 
as the reddish yellow kerosene light came through 
the windows of the tower, assuring him that the 
ranger was within hearing. 

When the tower went dark, he was taken by the 
feeling that he was left all alone on this dead peak 
world, and he began to whinny his protest. As he 
called, the sound of his own voice came back to him 
in echoes from the distant crags, in the dismal 
shrieking of the wind against the corners of the 
look-out. The utter lifelessness of the oceanic 
spaces that fell away from his very feet into the 
abysmal darkness of the*valleys, worried him so that 
he could not refrain from calling. As he called 
futilely, looking everywhere and seeing nothing, the 
Little North Fork of the Clearwater lay in his mind, 
a silvery light in the blackness of the forest, point- 
ing the way home, making this strange, foreign 
world harder to endure. 

The journey back to the ranger station, next day, 
was especially hard, because the night had given 
him no rest. The day was hot and sultry and the 
traiLseemed to break out into the open spaces more 
often than the day before. The sun, in the open, 
blazed with stinging cruelty, bringing the unreliev- 
ing foam out upon his neck and shoulders and under 
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the saddle blanket, where the ranger’s enormous 
weight ground upon the wet spots. This sun heat 
out in the open gave Sorrel hisi first love for the 
great forest, which he was to know so well,* for when 
the sun had scorched his head and neck a while, he 
was glad to get back into the cool, green shadows 
between the tall protecting timbers. 

He was allowed to stop and drink when he 
reached the Little North Fork of the Clearwater ; 
and as he rested between draughts, the water 
dripping back to the river from his wet muzzle, he 
pricked his ears, and looked yearningly into the 
alluring space where the river came to a point in 
the mass of trees. The ranger wearied of liis dream- 
ing, and ordered him to go on, striking him with 
both heels impatiently. 

It was late afternoon again before Sorrel got to 
where Twin Creek splashed over the rocky banks of 
the broader Little North Fork, and with a whinny 
of anguish, turned obediently on the trail to the 
ranger station. That night iie rested well in the airy 
little log-cabin barn of the ranger station, quite con- 
vinced now that there was little chance for him to 
be taking the river trail back to the beloved range- 
land of his colthood, though the long, narrow 
whiteness of that river glowed like a light in the 
darkness of his weariness. 



CHAPTER XVI 


EXALTATION IN THE HIVER’.S LIGHT 

V ERY early the next morning Mac came into 
the barn, took Sorrel out to the creek to 
water, and returning him to the barn, gave 
him a mess of oats and a manger full of hay. He 
hadn’t been gone but a few minutes when the 
crippled black saddle-horse came limping painfully 
into the barn. At first Sorrel was glad to have him 
come, just to have someone else near ; but his 
struggling to get into the stall beside him worried 
him. The old black pushed his greedy nose right 
into Sorrel’s oats box. For a few minutes Sorrel 
endured his pilfering, then, seeing that the supply 
of oats was rapidly going, he laid back his ears and 
kicked angrily at the floor. The black horse backed 
out of the stall timidly, and stood behind Sorrel, 
grinding away at the grains still in his mouth. He 
tried to get into the stall again, but Sorrel would 
not let him. Then the ranger came along. 

Sorrel craned his neck to look, and he saw the 
ranger giving the black fellow a lot of oats in a box 
a few feet frean the barn doorway. The old fellow 
gobbled the oats so fast, took so much at a time 
that when he raised his head it dripped back, half- 
wet, into the box. Both the ranger and Mac stood 
close by, watching him eat. While Sorrel, much 
interested, looked on, he saw the ranger put a rope 
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around Black’s neck ; and as soon as the oats were 
eaten they led him away. 

Now that his own oats were all gone. Sorrel hated 
to see Black led away. After all, the miserable old 
fellow was the only other horse at the ranger station. 
He called to him feelingly as he saw him go off in 
the sunlight, against the dark green of tlie forest 
wall ; and he hoped he would be turning around 
and coming back. He kept his neck craned, calling 
louder and louder as they moved off. And then he 
grew weary craning his neck, and went at his hay 
in the manger, only to turn and stare again, after a 
few hearty mouthfuls. When he looked one time, 
the men and the horse had vanished. All he could 
see was a wall of forest-clad hill, straight, tall tree 
trunks with green shadows between. He continued 
looking, however, chewing the hay in his mouth, 
when he was startled by the report of a gun which 
rang through the forest. He jumped nervously 
from side to side of his stall and turned to look 
again. There was a second report of a gun soon 
after, and then for a long time there was silence. 

The noise of the gun worried Sorrel in a strange, 
intuitive way. He returned to his hay, but he did 
so nervously, and as soon as he had another mouth- 
ful he craned his neck again. Then he saw the two 
men coming back, without Black. Hardly knowing 
why, he moved about his stall restlessly, looking 
back until his neck began to ache. 

The men disappeared and a heavy silence lowered 
upon the swampy valley, filling Sorrel with loneli- 
ness. Instead of resting, all day, he moved about 
his stall anxiously, calling till he shook the barn 
walls, pulling at his rope, thinking of the river and 
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seeing himself moving over the dim, rocky way, 
looking back to the forest wall where Black had 
vanished, from time to time ; but the poor old 
limping fellow did not reappear. 

Packers came once or twice a week, each with his 
single saddle-horse and his string of sweaty, quarrel- 
some mules. Occasionally various forest service 
officials would come riding into the ranger station, 
and some saddle-horse would be placed in the stall 
next to Sorrel, giving him the pleasure of a fleeting 
bit of companionship ; but the limping, black horse 
never came back again. 

While the steep grades on the long journeys to 
and from the various mountain peaks, to and from 
fires that broke out on the mountain-sides or down 
in the valleys, strained his muscles and the joints of 
his legs, there were periods of several days at a time 
in which Sorrel remained in the barn and rested. 
During these dull monotonous hours, the sunshine 
almost droning on the golden straw, he spent his 
energy yearning for companionship, dwelling on the 
winding river which he could not forget. He would 
pick his way over the stones, in his mind, and go 
panting as on a treadmill, for ever going, always 
remaining in the barn, the rangeland of his birth 
persisting hopelessly out of reach. 

Not particularly happy there at the remote ranger 
station, a certain fearfulness Sorrel had experienced 
at the first went out of his life. He had learned that 
by obeying the ranger, the big man’s only cruelty 
consisted of his weight. He was rarely unkind, and 
while he did flare up easily, and did rebuke Sorrel 
with a slap or a loud, angry word, he never kicked 
him again. Sorrel came to know his idiosyncrasies 
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and to avoid doing those things that were liable to 
anger him. He learned perfectly the thousand little 
signs by which the ranger expresced his wishes, and 
he learned the meaning of a number of wOrds. 

Life for Sorrel once more fell into a toilsome 
regularity, in which the many journeys he was 
constantly obliged to make throughout the forest 


The telephone operator . • . spent considerable time potting him 

were not entirely without their bits of pleasure. 
The cook, at Twin Creek, took a liking to him and 
was for ever bringing him some little delicacy. The 
telephone operator, tied down to the ranger station, 
having nothing else to do, spent considerable time 
petting him and giving him bits of sugar. Wherever 
he went to the various look-outs and smoke-chasers* 
cabins, the men, living a more lonely life than he. 
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showered affection they miglit have had for their 
own kind upon him, giving him, often slyly, a bit 
more oats than thqy were supposed to, taking him 
to springs for water, feeding him anything and 
ever 3 rthing that they thought might please his 
taste. 

Sorrel began to know the St. Joe National Forest 
as perfectly as he had known the rangeland on the 
Clearwater River. He knew, almost as soon as the 
ranger mounted him, whether he was going to the 
town of Avery, some twenty miles north, or whether 
he was going to Marble Mountain, Monumental 
Buttes, or Stubtoe Peak. He knew Bear Skull 
Peak, Bathtub Mountain, Thor Mountain, all of 
them, his mind as graphic as a map, with trails and 
creeks for lines, and sensations of peculiarities for 
each of the peaks. To get on to most of these trails, 
he had to take the trail going south of the ranger 
station to where it branched on the shores of the 
Little North Fork of the Clearwater ; and he never 
caught a glimpse of the "white shining bend of that 
little river but the old desire to run back home 
flared up within him like a fire. The ranger had 
become so accustomed to his strange excitement, to 
his anxious whinnies when he came to that spot, 
that he ceased to think it meant anything at all. 

The worst experience that summer was his con- 
tact with forest fires. He was obliged to carry the 
ranger to every fire ; but no matter how many fires 
he saw. Sorrel never got used to them, dreading 
them more as his experiences with them increased. 
He would be forced to stand for hours in the woods, 
tied to some tree, while the ranger was on the fire- 
line, directing his men. Waiting for his return. 
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Sorrel would champ his bridle-bit nervously, till his 
jaws would ache, the hot snarling of the flames 
among the trees distracting l^im, the whiffs of 
smoke, coming around occasionally, driving him 
into fruitless attempts to break free. 

The sunny days of summer, with their cold 
mountain nights, gave way to gloomy days of 
autumn, when the winds went wailing through the 
forests, and the giant timbers swayed and creaked. 
The clouds that kept the skies almost continually 
dull, dripped sporadic rains, and the forest trails 
became muddy. The gentle lapping of the Little 
North Fork of the Clearwater, distended into the 
roar of a river, and the look-outs and the smoke- 
• chasers began coming down from their mountain 
cabins. 

Then one day, the desultory rain having given 
way to a steady snowfall, the ranger loaded Sorrel 
with bundles, and mounting, rode off north, on the 
trail to Avery. 

Sorrel, of course, feared and disliked the noisy 
little town, with its black and glittering railroad 
tracks, its noisy locomotives, and the shaky suspen- 
sion bridge which hung from canyon wall to canyon 
wall, over the white, broad stream of the St. Joe 
River. The several trips he had been obliged to 
take into Avery during the summer had failed to 
mitigate his fear of the noisy activity of the town. 
Within the first few weeks of living there, however, 
he became well enough accustomed to it to be able 
to make his way along the single street at the base 
of the canyon wall, without becoming so nervous 
as to invoke the displeasure of the ranger. 

While the noisy town was disagreeable at best, he 
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did have companionship there, in the big stables of 
the forest service, half-way up the canyon wall. 
Every day for a fonv hours all the horses not in use, 
as well as all the packers’ mules, were turned out 
into a large corral. There, Sorrel made the ac- 
quaintanceship of some of the other rangers’ saddle- 
horses. He would sniff noses with them, stand for 
hours quietly beside them, enjoying their nearness, 
or he would exchange such services as scratching 
backs. Mainly, however, the space being small, 
over half of it occupied by the pugnacious mules, 
there was little opportunity for the activity that 
might have dispelled the extreme coldness of the 
winter days, and Sorrel was glad enough to be taken 
back to his stall in the barn. In the stall, as in the 
corral, his desire for companionship was satisfied by 
the mere feeling of the presence of other creatures 
of his own kind. He would eat and drink when he 
could, and he would doze most of the rest of the time 
away, his dozing occasionally broken by some dash- 
ing memory of the rangeland, some picture of a 
desirable bit of grass patch, of the stream, the sand- 
bar, or the sudden-remembered sensations of racing 
freely and wildly over space, with muscles and blood 
unwearied. 

There was little work for him to do during the 
winter, and Sorrel waxed fat and sleek. Occasion- 
ally the ranger would take him out and go off on 
trips into the forest over trails buried in deep snow. 
These trips were always so exhausting, because of 
the snow on the trail, that he had little mind for the 
forest or even the river, as he struggled to keep from 
slipping or sinking, his neck and sides wetting with 
perspiration, the moisture freezing on the hairs of 
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his fur. It would be days and weeks afterward be- 
fore he would be rid of tlie aches and pains acquired 
trying to keep on his feet. Most willingly back in 
his stall, he would stand or lie, listening by the hour 
to the sound of restless hoofs, beating against the 
hard floors, like a sort of music which, droning 
faintly, banished all feeling of loneliness. He would 
give himself over completely to the luxurious in- 
dulgence in rest ; and in this monotonous, dull- 
grey manner the winter passed by. 

Early next summer. Sorrel was loaded heavily, 
once more, and the ranger went back to his station 
at Twin Creek. First coming to where the trail 
turned and Twin Creek poured noisily over the 
stones, into the Little North Fork of the Clear- 
water, Sorrel fell at once into the old puzzling state 
of agitation. This unfailing manifestation of feeling 
interested the ranger, who could not decide whether 
Sorrel did or did not think of where he had come 
from every time he came to that river. The ranger 
was not a sentimentalist, and he was not given to 
attributing the finer emotions to animals. Did this 
creature, who could not convey any description of 
his feelings, really think of home whenever he got to 
that point, or did he just want a drink of water, or 
was it a stupid habit he happened to have acquired ? 
His half-formed answers to his own questions left 
him unsatisfied ; but while the matter did interest 
him, there were so many things of so much greater 
importance on his responsible head, he merely 
expressed impatience to discourage any rebellious- 
ness on Sorrel’s part, and made his orders to turn, 
unmistakable. 

Within a few weeks, Sorrel was so deeply in- 
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volved in the old routine, in the successive trips to 
and from the various mountain peaks, that the 
forest map of trg,ils and peaks and rivers arose 
bright and clear in his mind, out of the night of the 
winter, into the day of reality and summer. Again 
he bore his tremendous burden up and down the 
steep grades, panting, snorting, obedient. Again 
the muscles and the joints were strained to the last 
degree. During this busy summer, as throughout 
the previous one, the constant contact with the 
Little North Fork, whence he had come into this 
strangely remote forest w'orld, kept alive the desire 
to go searching back along the river, even though 
many of the old impulses to break loose and go, 
ceased to recur. 

So summer followed winter, time after time and 
without number. The years followed fast, regularly, 
and monotonously. He felt at home now in the 
deep-shaded forest, and he took some pride in his 
apparent usefulness, in the evident importanee of 
his duty, carrying the* ranger up and down the 
mountain trails. Sometimes, visitors at the ranger 
station followed the ranger on saddle-horses to some 
especially picturesque mountain-top. Always, Sor- 
rel, carrying the ranger, led the way ; and though 
a limp, oecasioned by strains in his muscles and a 
sort of rheumatic swelling in the joints of his fore- 
legs, sometimes pained him excruciatingly, no 
amount of pain could have induced him, of his own 
free will, to follow the others rather than to lead 
them. 

So accustomed was he to the forest and his 
services in it, that he would have been broken- 
hearted if he had been discarded, or handed over to 
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less important work; and yet never, in all the 
countless days of this service, did he come near the 
Little North Fork of the Clearwater that he didn’t 
feel himself filling up with vague and disturbing 
emotions. In the skyey glare of its endless stream, 
there was to him a luring away from the forest that 
was almost irresistible. With its shining silver 
finger, the little river pointed beckoningly to the 
unseen world which, in the passing of time, had lost 
its shadows of pain and evil and had lighted up with 
the golden exaltation which all living creatures be- 
stow upon the things they hunger for that are out 
of reach. 



CHAPTER XVII 


FLAME BRIGHTENS THE LIGHT 

A FTER a winter of little snow, there came a 
severely hot summer to the St. Joe National 
Forest. The gi’ound under the giant 
timbers was dry and the needles brown and crisp. 
The dust of the trail rose in clouds from under 
Sorrel’s hoofs, filling his nostrils, parching his throat, 
and making him constantly wheeze and snort as he 
toiled up the mountains, the skin wet under his 
saddle blanket, the saddle leather creaking as the 
heavy ranger bobbed in his scat, mopped his brow 
and worried about fires. 

Early in August, a thunderstorm came along, 
setting the great forcsC afire in a hundred places. 
The ranger hardly slept. Ruthlessly he drove the 
fire-fighting crews, sent out from Spokane, and in 
his anxiety to get control of these various fires, 
before they gathered and destroyed the whole 
, forest, he wore the very life out of Sorrel, driving 
him along trails overhung with smoke clouds, often 
forcing him to leave the trials altogether and go 
struggling through jungles of the dreaded man- 
zanita. The limp that had slowly been creeping 
upon Sorrel through the succeeding summers, got a 
firmer hold upon him with each day’s relentless 
drive. 

Despite the fact that he was obliged to work 
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harder and that, with little rest, his food supply was 
reduced to starvation level. The pack trains, busy 
dragging loads of food to the /nany fire-fighting 
camps, had little room for bags of oatsnon their 
overloaded pack-saddles. Sorrel was obliged to 
carry his food on his back, behind the saddle, and 
since the ranger generally remained on the trails 
twice as long as he expected to, Sorrel spent days 
and nights tied to trees, tortured by the fear of the 
fires that raged within hearing, crying out against 
hunger. 

The telephone wires that led from the various 
look-out towers, along miles and miles of forest trails 
into the Twin Creek Ranger Station, fairly burned 
with over-use. From many of the peaks came 
alarming reports of winds rising and fires leaping 
the trenches which desperate crews were digging ; 
and the air, above the ranger station, comparatively 
safe in its swampy meadow, was loaded with smoke 
and particles of ashes and cinders. A dull, bluish- 
green haze hung in the air, turning the sun’s disc to 
orange and the skylight into an angry moving grey. 
The worst of these fires raged half-way up the east 
slope of Stubtoe Peak. 

One very early morning, the air since two o’clock 
after midnight having been steadily growing more 
oppressive, the ranger loaded Sorrel with all he could 
possibly tie to the saddle strings, and mounting, 
rode away southward. The influence of years of 
obedience moved him now as always, to disregard 
his feelings for the river and to turn on to the trail 
going west. He was surprised to find that the 
ranger really wanted him to go down the bank to 
the river this time. He picked his way down 
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uneasily, expecting to be pulled up at any moment 
and forced back, on to the trail. 

When he actually reached the river bed, his ears 
went up* and his eyes glared, and he sniffed great 
draughts of air pervaded by the river dampness. 



He wftH surprised to find that the rancor really wanted him to go down 
the hunks of the river this time. 

Visions arose in his mind of scenes along the entire 
river length, the tortuous canyon, the succession of 
boulders, the range fence and the beloved range-- 
land. In the glare of the water reflecting the reddish 
hue of the smoke-screened sun, he picked his way 
over the stones with shaky haste. 
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But it was a long time since he had made use of 
his youthful ability to travel over the rocky river 
bed ; and despite the will to gQ^ his burden was 
heavy, and his muscles strained. A mile down the 
river shore, the ranger stopped to let Sorrel regain 
his breath. As he snorted, blowing great blasts of 
air through his nostrils, the ranger muttered : 

“ Wish I had taken the trail, damn it all. Half 
the distance, but it’ll take ’im twice as long to get 
there.” 

But the ranger did not turn back. With the wind 
high, so many fires raging, the safest place in the 
forest was at the river ; and the ranger had no 
ambitions for martyrdom. It piqued him, though, 
as he urged Sorrel on, to be going so slowly. The 
rocks and boulders and windfalls lay in an endless 
clutter as far as the eye could sec ; and making his 
way over them. Sorrel slipped and stumbled and 
groaned. Impatient to get to the fire where, he had 
been informed, the men were nervous and ready to 
abandon their trenches, the ‘ranger jerked the reins 
impatiently ; then realizing the unfairness of his 
attitude, he dismounted. Leading Sorrel by the 
reins, the ranger noted that he was able to make 
much better distance without his bulk on his back. 

“ I’ll just have to get a new saddle-horse,” he 
muttered. “ This time I’ll get me one that’s got 
strength — never mind his looks.” 

For mile after mile the ranger trudged over the 
rock-cluttered river bed, clambering over windfalls 
and boulders, wading through tributary creeks, 
dragging Sorrel behind him. The air became more 
and more oppressive with smoke and heat, steadily 
filling up with the flurries of ash dust and cinders 
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which the wind was bringing down the mountain- 
side. Such feelings as Sorrel might have experi- 
enced at sight of ^le old river bed found little room 
in his distracted mind, steadily becoming more and 
more distracted as they neared the fire area. 



Leading Sorrol by the roins, tho ranger noted he could make better distance. 


They canK; to where the dark clouds of smoke 
were pouring down the mountain-side and breaking 
into the ravine about the river, with a ravaging 
haste, turning, whirling, expanding in huge awe- 
inspiring curves. The ranger, well-nigli worn-out 
carrying his own weight, stopped to rest a moment 
and to think. Sorrel stood close behind him, his 
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eyes protruding out of his head, looking on at the 
rushing of the dark hoods of smoke. 

The ranger tested the actual direction of the wind. 
He eoncluded that it would be dangerous* to leave 
his horse anti equipment there, that the tendency of 
the wind, if it was to turn, was to turn north-east. 
He knew just about where the fire-fighters, if they 
hadn't abandoned their trench, were digging it ; and 
he was afraid that he would not be able to drag 
Sorrel through the wide stretch of smoke which was 
pouring down the mountain throughout the entire 
width of the fire. lie stepped up nearer to Sorrel 
and getting a firmer grip on the reins, closer to the 
bridle rings, he stroked his forehead and talked to 
him. 

We just have to go through this. ” 

So saying, he startctl off, going right into the 
smoke cloud. Sorrel tried to pull hack, but the 
ranger jerked the reins and sh<mte«l angrily at him. 
Snorting and wheezing, .Sorrel .stumbled after him 
reluctantly. Every time, h'owever, that an csj)cei- 
ally bad whirlwind of smoke enveloped them, .Sorrel 
would try to pull back again, and the rangtir would 
jerk the reins with greater force and shout louder. 
One time, he forced Sorrers head d»)wn low* and 
Sorrel discovered that the air close to the surface of 
the water was clearer. For a very long stretch, the 
actual river bed, right under the stream, ajjpeared 
more level and pebbly, and throughout that stretch 
the ranger w'alked in the water, the w'atcr reaching 
up to his knees. 

At times, in spite of his discovery, the air was so 
full of smoke that .Sorrel coughed ajul <'hoked, his 
eyes smarting, unable to sec where he was going ; 
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but there was no notion of rebellion in his mind. So 
long as he was cons<*ious of the ranger moving in the 
frightful darkness, before him, he wanted to eling to 
him. Under no eircumstances would he have 
ventured ba<‘k. alone. In the black mysterj’ of (ire, 
he placed his trust in the man who, he felt sure, 
wouhl lead him out agaitu into the clear air. 

Then the smoke began growing thinner and 
thinner, and (inally. the air cleared almost entirely. 
Whih* the clean air was most refreshing. Sorrel's 
lungs pained him alarmingly ; and he felt very 
weak and footsore, and afraid, his eyes smarting so 
he couhl hardly see. While the ranger lay down on 
a rot'k ami washed his eyes out. Sorrel coughed and 
blew forcefully .at the water that he tried to drink. 
Then the ranger ge»t up and taking handfuls of 
water washed Sorrel's eyes h>r liim. Sorrel elid not 
like this (»peration but he was much more comfort- 
able afterwards. 

They went on till they came to where a small 
creek on the soeilh sitle'of the base of Stubtot? Peak 
breaks into the Little North Fork of the Clear- 
water. There, on the level point of |H*bbled land 
ma<K‘ by th<* fork i»f the little stream and the bigger 
one, the ranger tietl him to a tr<‘e. Removing all the 
bundles and the saddle, and placing these on a flat 
rock close to the water, the ranger tot)k the bridle- 
bit out of Sorrel’s mouth and refastened the bridle 
back of his mu/7.1e. lie made sure that the bridle 
wouldn’t pull off of his head, then he gave him a 
mess of oats, and hurrie<ily left him. 

Sorrel was too busy getting at his oats to notice 
that the ranger w'as going away. When he had 
eaten it, however, and discovered himself alone, he 
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became nervous, and befyan to eall as loud as he 
could. He soon concluded that the ranger was not 
within hearing ; and pulling at t|;jc reins, he moved 
around the tree with growing trepidation. In the 
distant north, the smoke clouds poured down into 
the ravine, great whiffs of it coming nearer and 
nearer to him. The world appeared to be in the 
process of destruction. 

In the desire to get himself free, so that he might 
run away, down the river, he pulled and tugged at 
the reins till the leather straps twanged as they 
strained, till he grew weary pulling ; then he would 
stop and rest a while, glaring at the smoke clouds 
with fear-filled eyes, only to commence i>ulling and 
tugging again. 

The hours went by. The smoke continued pour- 
ing in the distance, the world contimu'd in a state of 
impending destruction, the day continued gloomy, 
and the sun remained a moving, orange disc under 
a bluish haze. The silence continued unbroken by 
anything save the breeze and the gentle lai>ping of 
the river over the stones, and the ranger remained 
away. 

Wearied now, beyond endurance, nothing dread- 
ful having occurrc<i there since he had been tied to 
the tree, Sorrel finally dared to lie down on the 
pebbles. The air was freer from the taint of smoke 
close to the ground, and he enjoyed the luxury of 
getting off his feet. At first, for about half an 
hour, he watched timidly, his senses alert to any 
sign of danger, then slowly, without realizing it, he. 
slipped off into a doze. 

He had been dozing for some time when he was 
aroused by the sound of something splashing in the 
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water. He leaped to his feet so quickly that he 
almost broke his neck as the reins held his head 
back. I'lic air was suffocatingly heavy with smoke, 
and cinders were pelting the rocks and the water all 
around him, some of them large enough to cause 
puffs of steam when they striurk the water. It was 



LtnipifiLi: into th(* fiir, hr snap|UHi thr two strap.*4. 


dark as dusk, and whiffs of the smoke clouds 
whirled around, now and then, directly upon him. 

He tried to call to the ranger for help, but his 
throat was smarting and his eyes Hooded with 
moisture. He grew desperate. He ceased whinny- 
ing and gave himself over entirely to pulling and 
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tugging at the reins. Sometimes it seemed to him 
that the reins were giving way, but his head ached 
from the struggle, and the smokp choking him, he 
was obliged to drop his head to the ground to 
regain his breath. 

Suddenly, out of the air, came a burning piece of 
bark, as big as his head. It struck a stone, near by, 
rebounded and dropped into the water with a hiss. 
It was all Sorrel needed. Leaping into the air, he 
snapped the two straps. His hind legs caving in 
under him, he almost rolled into the river. lie got 
to his feet at once, and bewildered, dashed about 
blindly, a moment ; then stumbling into the Little 
North Fork, he hobbled away southward, as fast as 
he could go, stopping for nothing, waiting for noth- 
ing, moving through the night of smoke with no 
thought for anything but making distance. 



CHAPTER X\T1I 


TIIK OLD WOULD DAWNS 

I T was some tiiiu* in the dark nij^ht, before 
Sorrel had passetl out of tlie area, t)ver which 
the (lotuls of sniok<‘ were pouriufj. As lonff as 
he could at k'ast partially see. however, he for^jed 
ahead without the slightest relaxinji in his haste to 
get away from the fire. Hut the rocks were cruelly 
hard on his feet, anti his rheumatic knees hel])cd to 
impede his progress. Then, long after he had 
cleared the smoke from his lungs, the smoke night 
having blended into the real night, he began to slow 
down and to seek some plat*e to rt‘st. 

He came to a small level spot on the shore, and 
snifling the air ncr^•ously, was about to lie tlown, 
when, turning around, his eyes caught a gleam of 
red fire in the north-we.st. Raising his head high, 
he could sec the retl flames, reaching out and en- 
veloping the trees, half-wjiy up Stubtoe Mountain, 
The flames he saw were several miles behind, but to 
him they appeared right on his trail. 

Disregarding the aches an<l pains all over his body, 
he turned, and with an alacrity that would have 
surprised him, had he done any thinking about it, 
shambled over the rocks, the bridle-bit hanging at 
his neck, beating harassingly upon his nether jaw. 
All night long he continued his flight, moving 
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>|>ainfully over the cluttered areas, trotting wearily 
as soon as he came to the least level stretch of shore, 
stopping occasionally to turn t/i look back, seeing 
the fire from time to time, racing on breathlessly, 
after every glimpse of it. 

By daylight, all he could see was smoke pouring 
down the distant mountain-side, but the terror of 
the fire was fresh enough to keep him moving most 
of that day. Late in the afternoon, he found a bit 
of grass along the river, and browsing for an hour he 
lay down to rest. But with the coming of the night, 
the fire reappeared. It was only a distant gleam 
now, sometimes visible, sometimes disap]>earing, 
but he was still near enough to the discomfort he 
had endured to want to risk remaining where he 
could see it. Down the Idttle North Fork he went, 
his hoofs clattering on the stones, his iron shoes 
striking sparks, the bridle-bit beating against his 
jaw, stopping every once in a while to whirl around ’ 
nervously and to peer into the shadows behind him. 

Then, the canyon walls having risen higher and 
higlwT, the river having turned in its course, the 
gleam of fire vanished completely ; but for a long 
w'hile, he did not trust it, feeling sure that it was 
still racing after him, temporarily hidden from 
sight. 

When morning came, he saw through a break in 
the canyon wall, great steam-like smoke clouds on 
the skyline, above miles of masses of trees, which he 
readily connected with the fire. Like a ghostly 
warning the white and creamy convolutions and 
curves, distance making them motionless on the sky, 
shut away the whole world of the forest, with a 
finality that all his fear of what the ranger would do 
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to him for running away, coirfd not modify. He had 
lK!en all too near these lires not to be more afraid of 
them than of man pr beast. 

Toward.thc middle of the day, he eame to a patch 
of grass on the sloping banks of the river, whieh he 
was too hungry to resist. 'J'here he remained most 
of the day, tt;nsely keeping guard as he cropped the 
grass, expecting to be driven away at any moment. 



Ho wouhi i^azo <1uwti tho North Fork for a loiiR time. 


then toward the latter part of the afternoon, he 
started off again. 

Early in the evening, he eame to where the Little 
North Fork breaks into the North Fork of the Clear- 
water ; and there, in fidl view of the meeting of the 
two rivers, the water churning and splashing busily, 
leaping the rapids and foaming away as in a race, 
he found a secluded spot, on a small ledge above the 
banks, and spent most of the night, resting. 
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He found considerable f»rass under the tn^es near 
the river ; and seeinji nothing of the lir<‘, fr«»nj tliere, 
he remained in that neiglibourliHod Cor days, living 
a quiet leisurely life, cropping siu-h grass j^s he could 
find, going down to the river to drink many times 
more often than he really needed to. Always when 
he drank, he would lift liis head from the water at 
the slightest sound, and as the water dripped from 
his muzzle back to the river, he wo\ild gaze down 
the North Fork for a long time, then turn and look 
anxiously up the Little North Fork. Iti his mind 
the feeling that the ranger was coming to take him 
back to the ranger station, })ersisted obstinately. 
Had the ranger appeared suddenly. Sorrel would 
have called to him weleomingly, would have w’aitcd 
for him, obediently, if somewhat fearful of punish- 
ment ; but the ranger did not appear. 

The days went by serenely and monotonously. 
More and more in his many drinkings at the river- 
shore, he would gaze dow;n the North Fork, an<l less 
and less would he turn to look up the Little North 
Fork. Slowly a new significance per\-aded the 
silver- white light of the broatlcr river, an awakened 
memory began rebuilding feelings and associations 
that had faded, which began urging him, pulling 
him, luring him ; and then one day, the grass having 
completely given out where he was, came the 
irresistible impulse to go. 

Sorrel started down the shores of the river with an 
anxiety and an eagerness that kept him going with- 
out stopping for hours. And as he moved through 
the continuous succession of rocks and boulders and 
windfalls, and trees and bushes and turns, and 
waded through the tributary streams tliat poured 
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down the forest slopes into the North Fork of the 
Clearwater, he began coming upon things that ap- 
peared familiar tf^ him. He would stop, sniff at 
these tilings, Avondcr at them and go on, oddly 
moved by them. 

He eam<* to a crude, broken-down and (Hlapidated 
corral whicli had a long time ago been hastily jiut 
together out of the trunks of saplings. In the centre 
was a sapling bar which had served as a manger, 
and on the ground below it, was a mass of hay rotted 
brown and shrunk. He walked up against one of 
the bars and looked in. He sniffed at the hay from 
the distance. The hay was so rotten that he had no 
need of going in closer tt) sniff. There was nothing 
there for him, except the tlangcr of being trapped, 
for he realized that it was one of those hateful, con- 
fining things that man sets up to catch creatures 
like himself ; and yet he found it hard to move on, 
something held his interevst there. 

The canyon of the North Fork, from there, looked 
like a long, narrow tunnel. The forbidding w'alls 
and cliffs with their jungle of trees and the clutter of 
rocks and boulders along the river bed were not 
particularly attractive nor inviting ; and yet the 
white, arrow-like light of the river,, jiointcd to a 
world beyond the canyon out of sight, held like an 
optical illusion before his min<I, a confusetl picture 
of a wide-open river, a gentle stream, a delightful, 
long sand-bar, and lovely rolling hills, aglow with 
peace and serenity. 

There came a feeling of haste. He must move on ; 
he must drag himself through the timncl obscured 
in shadow, ho must get farther along, beyond the 
reach of the ranger with his saddle, his mountains 
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and his forest fires, which had snarled dreadfully 
among the tall, complaining trees. 

He left the dilapidated corral }vith a will, and he 
stepped doggedly over the stones, his confused mind 
aglow with a vague picture of his beloved rangeland, 
like a streak of dawn above the eastern blackness of 
the night through which he had toiled. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE STIRRUP-CUP 

F or a (lay and a ni"ht Sorrel plodded along 
over tlH‘ rocks and the windfalls, driven by 
the brightening vision of his old home, but 
he was no longer tlie spry young eolt he had been, 
when he had raced, full-blooded, away from the 
rangeland. He was worii-(uit by years of toil, and 
the restricting pain in the joints of his legs was not 
a mere, })assing malady. 

llis most serious problem, however, was his in- 
ability to find grass. \Vhercvcr he look(*d there w^as 
only water and stone and tree-leaves. In despera- 
tion he tried to appease his hunger by nibbling more 
and more; of the leaves, iliid these, not agreeing with 
him, weakened him as much as his hunger did, his 
weakness giving him the inclination to lie down and 
rest at every likely spot along the river bed, 
impeding his progress and prolonging his journey. 

The canyon stretched out to several times its 
length. He began to despair of finding the range. 
The days rolled into weeks. The bones of his ribs 
protruded under his fur, and his head hung low for 
weariness. 

Every bend in the river, however, gave him hope. 
Beyond that turn, ahead of him, would be the old 
range, or there, around that cliff, the banks would 
slope more gradually — he would see flat spaces, 
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green with grass. Then, finally getting around the 
particular turn or the cliff, he would find the canyon 
walls as steep, as rugged, and as forbidding as 
before, and he would lie down and doze off his 
disappointment. 

Such food as he managed to find, here and there, 
was not enough to sustain him under the exertion of 
his journey. lie found getting over the rocks in- 
creasingly difficult, tripping and falling often, some- 
times spending whole mornings or afternoons, 
resting where he fell. 

He started from one of these falls, at daybreak, 
one day, and turning with another turn in the 
canyon, he got a view of the mouth <)f a tributary 
creek where it broke through the wall of cliffs into 
the North Fork of the Clearwater, on the south 
shore, the shore opposite to the one he was on. 
Beyond the mouth of the creek, the canyon sloped 
more gradually, and at one spot, he made out a 
patch of green grass in the crescent embrace of a 
clump of trees. ‘ • 

Sorrel started impulsively into the river, to cross, 
but when the water w'as up to his knees, he stopped. 
The water was cold and his limbs ached, and the 
river surface, racing before his tired eyes, dizzied 
him. He remained standing there, shivering, de- 
jected, uncertain. It was a long time since he had 
ventured into such a stream. The water tugged 
angi^ily at his weakened legs. He was inclined to 
tinn back to the shore, but it was hard to give up 
the prospects of grass. He looked up once more, 
before returning to the shore, his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth for desire. 

To his amazement, a string of wild horses, single 
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file, were coming down the slope, along the crescent 
of the trees. There were white and red and spotted 
horses, and the Ityider was a grey, shaggy stallion. 
Spontaneously, Sorrel raised his head high, and 
whinnied with all his strength. The wild herd ap- 
parently did not hear him, the noise of the river, 
pouring over the stones, drowned his feeble call. 

But Sorrel could no longer contain himself. His 
old hunger for companionship was as great as his 
hunger for grass ; and here were both. Excitement 
is a part of the nature of youth, and enthusiasm 
makes a fairly gfxxl substitute for energy. Moved 
to a state of eestasv bv tht‘ sight of the wild herd of 
scrub ponies, he plunged forward, recklessly, across 
the river. 

The Noi-th Fork of the Clearwater was still (juite 
shallow at this time, just before the heavy autumnal 
rains hatl set in. Within a few minutes he had 
crossed the main current and had reached the 
shallow part of the o})p<»sitc shore, going on eagerly 
to meet the wild herd, splashing the water in every 
direction. The wild ponies, still on the sloj^e, 
stopped and looked up at Sorrel as with one head. 
They were a shaggy-haired, scrubby lot, yet they 
were horses, creatures of his own kind. Eagerly he 
called to them ; but they only turned and raced 
swiftly around the crescent of trees, up the incline 
and out of sight. 

Sorrel was much too weary to attempt To run 
after them, and much tx)o hungry. Climbing labori- 
ously and with much groaning to the grass patch, 
he began an avid gra/.ing, the very exertion of 
which exhausted him. Before he had more than 
half-satisfied his hunger, he was obliged to lie down 
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and rest ; and while he rested, he stretched his 
scrawny neck and cropped such grass as grew close 
to where he lay. 

In the quiet of that evening, the herd c^e baek 
again for water. AVhen the leader had reached a 
point, half-way down the incline. Sorrel excitedly 
rose to his feet. At once the herd wildly stampeded 
baek up the slope again ; but an hour later, the 
dusk having lowered, they came down once more. 
This time. Sorrel was up grazing, when he saw 
them. 

They had been watching him, to make sure there 
was no man with him. Badly in want of water, they 
started down cautiously, watching him closely as 
they went. Sorrel whinnied cordially. The advanc- 
ing little stallion responded in kind, snifling the air, 
in Sorrel’s direction, as he went. 

A few feet away. Sorrel started toward him, 
whinnying tremulously. At once the entire herd 
stopped with heads upraised. Sorrel stopped too, 
afraid they would run away from him ; and in a 
few minutes, deciding he was harmless, the stallion 
moved on again, heading directly for the river. 
Sorrel turned, and limped along in the same direc- 
tion. At the river shore, they allowed him to 
approach them. Sorrel sniffed noses with one after 
another, moving off from those who showed signs 
of bad temper. 

Aftdr their evening drink, the herd turned, rather 
indifferent to Sorrel, and went up the ineline again. 
Tired as he was, Sorrel did not want to remain dovm 
there, by the river, alone. 

He puffed and grunted and snorted for very 
exertion, blowing the dust of the trail with muzzle 
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low to the ground, as he elimbed in an effort to keep 
close to the older aiul weaker stragglers of the herd, 
Sincrc the forest (ire had <lriven him into freedom, he 
had gon^^ searching for the heaven of his eolthood. 
He hadn't found that particular heaven, but here 
was the stuff heaven is made of. Here was the river 
and grass and companionship. 

When he iinully rea<*hed the plains above, he was 
relievetl to see (lie ht'rd grazing over a small circle 
of op('n range, for lu* could not p<>ssibly have 
followed them had they gone on wandering. He 
sloppcil not far from an old roan mare and gazed 
away over sj)ae<*. a feeling of hope Jind satisfaction 
coming over him. IIer<? was a rangeland so like the 
rangeland of his dreams that, in the desire to avoid 
the wearying process of thinking, he was quite 
willing to accept as the rangeland, 

13ut this wild herd was a restless one. Never 
having toiled for man their muscles were not 
strained as his. They were forever moving to 
bc^tter pastures, forever going back to the river. 
For sev'cral tlays Sorrel struggled desperately to 
keep with them, going u}> an<l down the slope to the 
river, or racing away with them over the convolu- 
tions of the hills to the south, finding their activities 
mucrh too hard for him, but determined not to lose 
their (companionship. lie managed to keep to the 
outer edge of the herd, lagging behind the older 
horses who also found the incessant moving^f the 
younger ones very trying. 

The season of bad weather arrived and for two 
weeks it rained spasmodically nearly every day. 
The winds went shrieking down the canyon over the 
river, whipping the dull grey ripples and lashing the 
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foam, seizing the trees and shaking them, wailing 
through the woods and whining over the open 
plains. To keep warm, the herd raced more often 
and faster than ever, and Sorrel wore himself out, 
panting after them. When it rained very hard, the 
herd went down into the canyon and took to cover 
of the trees or the overhanging boulders. Huddled 
together, they would stand and doze for hours as 
the wind tugged at their manes and tails, and the 
raindrops pelted the stones and the surface of the 
river. 

Sorrel, of course, being a foreigner, still wearing 
the bridle, smelling of man and barn, was not 
allowed to push right into the warmer c-entrc of the 
group ; but the old roan marc, who had taken a 
fancy to him, always stopped beside him. Her 
teeth w'ere rapidly giving way, and, unable to eat 
much grass, she was slowly approaching the end of 
her race. When late in the cold nights. Sorrel would 
lie down in some grassy nook, near where many of 
the others were lying down,- the roan mare would 
invariably go snifling among the slecjicrs and, find- 
ing Sorrel, would lie down close to him, with a deep 
groan-like sigh. Sorrel was always glad to have her 
come, though she was pretty clumsy and some- 
times would drop down on his hind leg, stretched to 
the side of him. He never more than gently pulled 
his leg from under her, whinnying reassuringly, 
afraid'io drive her off. 

There came a spell of the loveliest of Indian 
summer weather, early in November. The river 
seemed to brighten up again, as a face, with 
laughter ; and its heavy waters, muddy with the 
deposits of the corrosive fall rains, sparkled and 
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foamed greyishly over the roetks, shooting tiny rain- 
bows like songs of gladness, here and there, while 
the broader, deepc;r river sw'ept along with a steady, 
alluring motion. The frosty earth melted with a 
false feeling of spring, and the oozing ground exuded 
tb. damp, fragrant earthiness that resembled the 
spring’s aroma of gro^\’th. The skies cleared and 
turned to a sparkling blue, and the deoitluous trees 
down the canyon sides turned red and gold and 
yellow, showering their precious colours over the 
stones and the pebbles. 

A great and tlisturbing restlessness took posses- 
sion of Sorrel. Wherever the herd might be, he 
stood at its ragged edge, looking longingly away 
into s})a<‘e, wishing lie were somewhere else. When 
the herd went down the river to drink, he would 
raise his head from the water and stare away down 
the river westward, as if he saw something there 
tlvit he hungered for. Often he would start away 
with a haste an<i determination, ealling to the others 
to follow. The younger horses would hardly look 
at him, but the older ones who had been assoeiating 
with him, would watch him with deep interest, 
wondering at his limping, for the wet, rainy season 
had aggravated the rheumatic condition of his 
joints. Sometimes he would start away down the 
river, westward, with a ridiculous attempt to lope, 
thinking that by his show of excitement, he might 
induce or frighten the others into loping witi^i him. 
The old roan marc and one or two of the others 
would try to follow him, but she would always stop 
before she had gone very far, and call to him ques- 
tioningly. Sometimes, as many as live and six of 
these older horses would be strung out, single tile, 
a 
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along the sliore, all having started off after Sorrel, 
all apparently feeling that tlint was not the right 
direction to go. They knew of no trail up the 
canyon wall for some distance westward, and they 
were reluctant about leaving the range where they 
had lived so long a time. 

Sometimes, just when Sorrel felt that they were 
at last going with him to search for the rangeland 
of his colthood, the stallion leader would send forth 
a call and leap away up the canyon wall ; and 
Sorrel’s friends would ilescrt him, and Sorrel him- 
self, in terror of being left behind alone, w'ould turn 
and go limping after them. 

But Sorrel beeame more restless than ever. The 
lovely weather was going, the winds were coming 
back, and into the air the dismal feeling of winter 
came like a faint and alarming odour. Long, thin, 
black V’s of wild geese migrated southw’ard, their 
melancholy honking ringing high across the earth. 
He tried more desperately than ever to induce his 
friends to go with him, but he would not go alone. 
Dissatisfied with his existence, fearful over the ap- 
proach of winter, he continued his futile efforts, half- 
knowing that they were futile. 

Then the mysterious influence of a life Sorrel 
knew nothing about, brought a change in his affairs. 
Throughout the entire district of Idaho and East 
Washington, there appeared in all the loeal papers 
ari*tttirertisement that read : 

Four Dollars a Head For Wild Horses 

We will pay four dollars a head for wild 
range horses, delivered into our corrals. 

THE WESTERN PACKING COMPANY. 
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Farmers in these districts, proud of their tractors, 
looked at this a<lvcrtisement as they sat in stock- 
inged feet by the electric light, in their “ front 
rooms,” read it through several times, smiled and 
shook their heads significantly. “ The day of the 
<4Mrse is going fast, by God.” They were proud of 
their modernity. No more “ critters ” pulling and 
sweating over fields, dragging plough and harrow 
and reaper. “ Tractors don't get sick, an’ die ! ” 
Tractors do not run away, and doing ten times the 
work of horses, tractors can be worked overtime, 
without the risk of loss of horse-flesh. 

“ So they’re goin’ t’ open a horse-meat j)lant in 
Idee-ho ! I'll be durned if they'll sell me any horse- 
meat ! Whew ! ” Some of these farmers, calling 
into the kitchen to ” the wife," to tell her the news, 
would put a touch of pathos i?ito their voices, others 
would be quite interested in the fact that this bit 
of news offered a ehanee, at last, to get rid of 
their old plugs, even though — “ damn little they’re 
offerin’.” 

To a great many, it w'as most disagreeable to 
think of turning Dobbin’s w'eary muscles into steak 
after centuries of the wt)rst kind of slavery, hcli)ing 
man to climb up to the ei\ili/.ation he bt)asts about. 
Unfair ! Unjust ! Despicable ! Maybe, but, after 
all, am I my brother’s keeper 't (’an my sentiments 
interfere w'ith the due process of living aecortling to 
the law ? The })aeker spcait good money for ewuci'Cte 
and iron in the rearing of the slaughter-house. He 
is providing pay-envelopes ft)r a lot of men in need 
of work. What improves a district more than a 
pay roll ? Away with the sentimentalists who would 
obstruct the district’s growth. 
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Each farmer in the distriet considered the ad- 
vertisement according to his lights and liis interests, 
with a smile, a shudder, or a shrug of the shoulders. 
And his boys, no longer under the spell of the 
saddle, having turned their barns into garages for 
automobile and tractor, sped noisily on their motor 
cycles across the plains, at a hundred times the 
speed of the fastest horse, looking up into the sky 
as they raced, watching with envy the aeiH^planes 
that roared across the heavens. 

The farm-boy’s heart no longer throbbed for the 
saddle-pony, how coukl it ache for any wrongs done 
to it ? Their boyish souls did not bother themselves 
with disagreeable imaginings of j)onics herded on the 
plains and driven into the cavernous maw of the 
shambles. Most of them passed over the advertise- 
ment without even noticing it ; wliile a few were 
thrilled by the unexpected chance to earn enough to 
buy a new motor-cycle, a more modern one. 

So the race of the horse is run. Like all things 
still living, they cling to life, but death is winning 
the game. The graceful beast must withdraw to the 
stories that will be read and marvelled at by cliildren 
of the future. And it is best that way. The 
humiliating torment of the bridle-bit is going. Now 
is the time of all times to drink the stirruj)-eup. 



CHAPTER XX 


TIIK HLACK DOORWAY 

I T was a bleak autumn day. The sun w'as not 
visible, and the elouds made one flat tone of 
dismal jjrey aeross tlu? entire sky. The brown 
old grasses waved in the sombre autimmal light, and 
manes, all around, fluttered to the mournful pulling 
of the wind. Geese continued flying southward, 
high in the air, and Sorrel was disturbed by their 
melaneholy honking. The dissatisfaction with the 
life he was leading, wliich had set in with the passing 
of Indian summer, was taking a hold of him with 
the force of a disease. A subtle fear kept urging 
him to move, to reach out for the security he had 
enjoyed in the old winters of his colthood on the 
range. He always grazed at the outer edge of the 
circle of the herd, always on the west side of them, 
always raising his head from drinking or grazing, 
always trying to iialuee them to go west with him, 
unwilling to go without them. 

'J'licy were up on the range above the canyon, 
grazing on the sk)pe of a hill. Sorrel turned from a 
long preoccupied stare wcstwai’d, to where Tiiosf of 
the herd was grazing, and noted the strange be- 
haviour of the little grey stallion. He was standing, 
high up the slope of the hill, rigid like a statue, the 
very motion of his mane and tail hair, in the wind, 
making his body seem the more rigidly tense with 
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alarm. Suddenly the stallion broke into a wild 
gallop down the incline, through the midst of the 
herd, and away up the next slope, with the herd at 
his heels. 

f 

\MiiIe Sorrel could neither see nor sense anything, 
he caught the contagion of their fear, and as ususdr 
strained everj’ muscle in the effort to keep up with 
them. For more than a mile. Sorrel followed them 
as they fled south-westward, across the rolling hills, 
and away from the river and the canyon. The feel- 
ing that he was going away from the river worried 
him, and he slowed down as he approached the 
summit of a hill. Although the herd was leaving 
him, going down the other declivity, he stopped for 
just a second, to look back. To his horror, he 
beheld two men on horseback, some distance apart, 
pursuing them. He saw only two. For all he knew, 
there were thousands of them. He did not stop 
long enough to determine the number. The bridle- 
bit rapping annoyingly at his nether jaw, a subtle 
emblem of the danger tlidt was now threatening 
him, he struggled desperately after tlie herd, which 
was fast leaving him behind. 

The little grey stallion, being a good leader, under- 
stood at once that since the men were chasing them 
south and w'estward, he had better not go that way, 
if possible. Accordingly, he swerved to his right and 
struck out boldly north-west, in an attempt to get 
to "a strip of woodland, through which he might 
wind his way back to the canyon. 

But the riders were just as eager not to let him 
get back. Leaving the point directtly behind Sorrel, 
both of them loped swiftly northward, to head him 
off. This gave Sorrel a chance to catch up with the 
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little band. He turned to his right, reaching out 
diagonally for the older laggers of the herd. He 
came to a hill-top from where he saw one of the 
riders running, neck anti neck, with the stallion, 
apparently straining to get ahead of him. The rest 
of the herd were stamj)eding in disorder a few rods 
behind. As Sorrel ran, looking on breathlessly, he 
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suddenly heartl the report t)f a gun, and saw the 
stallion fall to the ground. 

At the sound of the gun, the wild herd bunched 
together and turned baek, etuning so full upon 
Sorrel, that he Wius obligetl to step asiile to get out 
of their way. They swept around the hoHk)w ’ilt a 
crcscrent, and Sorrel now in the midst of the older 
ones in the rear, saw' the grey stallion eome limping 
down the slope toward them, the riders riding 
Icisiurely some distanee behind hiin. ^Vlu‘n the 
stallion craine within a few feet of the gn)up. Sorrel 
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saw a mass of red, along his shoulder and down one 
of his front legs, and smelled the disturbing odour 
of fresh blood. Crippled as he was, tlie little grey 
leader took command again, and liinpingly led the 
herd away, southward, as the men apparently 
wanted him to go. 

And at everj’ attempt to swerve from the direc- 
tion they wanted them to take, the riders swiftly 
loped to the side and turned them back. So too, 
when the herd went straight soutlnN'anl. the riders 
dropped back a bit, allowing them to move more 
leisurely. 

They came to a road on the open plains, and the 
wounded leader started to cross it. At once there 
was a wild whoop from one of the riders, who 
swiftly loped across the road and turned him back. 
The stallion then turned and attempted to re-cross 
the road and strike out northward, but then the 
other rider drove him back. Weary from exertion 
and loss of blood the stallion was obviously eager 
for peace. There was nothing for him to do but to 
take the road ; and when he did, and the riders 
once more fell back behind, he dropped into a 
steady, limping walk. 

They moved along that road, in that way, for 
hours, it seemed. The road appeared endless ; yet 
it well might have been, for the end of that road 
was what the little grey stallion, and Sorrel, and all 
the^res^ instinctively resisted. The nearer they 
came to that end, the stranger the world appeared, 
the more intensely did they want to turn and go 
back. But the moment they swerved from the 
narrow road, the riders leaped sideways and at 
them. Blindly they ambled along, one as close to 
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the other as possible, each vaguely hoping that the 
one in front of him knew where he was going. 

At the very rear of the group, Sorrel was obliged 
to inhale the cloucfs of dust that rose from the many 
hoofs before him. Since leaving the dry forest trails 
' of>the St. Joe National Forest, his lungs had healed 
considerably of the irritation of dust, now it seemed 
to torment him doubly, but he did not dare step off 
the road to avoid it. Snorting and coughing and 
sneezing and wheezing he moved along, feeling that 
the horrible flight would never end. 

Then, quite abruptly. Sorrel became a\vare of an 
oppressive odour which emanated from the un- 
known distances ahead, and which kept growing 
stronger and stronger. The horses in front of him, 
and the dust that rose from their feet, made it 
impossible for him to sec. Suddenly they came to 
a halt. Heads high and fearful, they pressed into 
each other, like a flock of frightened sheep, till a 
loud shriek from one of the riders sent them all 
forward again. 

The road turned down a hill. The herd having 
dropped down the incline. Sorrel saw in the hollow 
before him a groiiji of large, formitlable buildings, 
with a huge tall smoke-stack, and a vast netw’ork of 
corrals, in which some horses were churning about. 

The frightened herd made another attempt to 
turn fron) the road, but the riders were there 
instantly. One pressing tight against tbc other, 
heads high, eyes glaring with terror, they moved 
down toward the corrals. A step at a time, hesitat- 
ing fearfully, they went nearer and nearer to the 
dreadful buildings, made horrible by the miasmie 
stench that issued from them. A man api)eared in 
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front of them as soon as they had reached the centre 
of the side of the first corral, and opened a wide 
gate, which swung across the road, obstructing their 
every hope to get by these sinisfer buildings. One 
rider behind them, the other to the side, they knew, 
that they must go into the corral. The ridars* 
gathered so close upon them, that they were able to 
strike them with whips, and so the creatures at the 
rear pushed the hesitating ones in the front ; and 
the little herd poui*ed into the corral in disorder. 

The wide gateway shut firmly upon them, and in 
the blind, futile manner of tlu^ wild horses in the 
next corral, they <‘ommenced an aimless circling, 
running into each other and by each other, till the 
wounded stallion fell from his feet. To avoid run- 
ning over him, they collided, bunching up blindly 
in the dust clouds, and finally coming to rest in a 
comer. 

His head over the roan mare’s back, his wet chest 
against her wet side. Sorrel stared with fearful eyes 
at the corrals and the buildings. He saw that the 
one corral that had horses in it was between the one 
he was in and the buildings. He saw that the group 
of horses there were also stan<ling close against each 
other in a corner, and that they were all gazing with 
terrible interest at a wide black doorway, on the 
second floor of the concrete building, to which an 
inclined passage-way led in a curve, 

intuitively, he was appalled by that black door- 
way, his eyes resting upon it spellbound ; and it 
came to him slowly that the mysterious stench of 
blood issued from there, A man with a long stick 
appeared in its awful shadow, atul <'ame down the 
curving incline into the corral where the other group 
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of horses were trembling in their comer. As soon 
as he reached the grourul those horses began churn- 
ing around in a c*ircle. Sorrel saw the long stick 
come down and Ait four of the wild horses away 
from the* rest of the group. 'J’hen he saw the man 
got behind the four and drive them up the passage- 
way, while the rest of the herd went back to their 
corner. 

The skin quivered on Sorrel’s sides as he watched 
the four horses go uj) the inclint'. The first of these 
four, a fine white fellow, moved up on shaky legs, 
and a few feet from the awful lilaek door he stopped 
abruptly, terror manifest like llaincs in the writhing 
muscles of his fine, fat liody. The other three, 
behind him. tried to turn, too. but the man with 
the long stick quickly shut a wooden gate, half-way 
up the incline, then he climbed over the gate and 
brandished his stick. 

The white horse, completely terrorized, leaped 
into the black doorway. There was the report of a 
gun, and Sorrel saw a flash of white rump, moving 
down the shadow. He saw no more. The report of 
the gun had started another .stampede in his corral. 
Again they ehurnetl arouiul in wildest confusion, the 
dust enveloping them, charitably shutting aw'ay for 
a moment the ghastliness of the black doorway. 

Thus the gun battered the nt)isy, dusty, evil- 
smelling air, again and again, all the weary long day 
through. Then late in the afternoon there,eamc»an 
especially long ]>auKe in the tragic turmoil. llor.scs 
all around Sorrel, worn-out by their futile expres- 
sions of fear, lay down to rest a bit. And they 
rested, panting for breath, snorting to blow’ the dust 
away, until the man with the long stick reappeared 
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again. This time he eame into their corral, leaving 
the gate to the one next to the building, open. As 
he came toward them, sideways, the herd swept 
away from him and loped in a body into the next 
corral, where the other herd had vanished, four by 
four, during the day. • * 

The man with the big stick shut the gate he had 
left open, and then walking up the inclined passage- 
way, rolled a huge iron door across the black door- 
way. That the process had come to a pause for the 
night. Sorrel did not know, any more than he knew 
why fate should have begrudged them at least one 
more night’s peace. 

The quiet that had come with the lowering of the 
night was suddenly broken by the blowing of a 
whistle, which drove each and cverv one of them to 
their feet, and sent them foolishly sweeping around 
the corral raising the dust again. 

The herd finally gathered in the (>orner farthest 
from the opening into the inclined passage-way, and 
affectionately pressing into each other, looked on at 
the lights that gleamed in the countless windows, 
that arose like comets in the night sky, and as 
quickly w'ent out. What the night was to bring to 
them, what the next day wus to reveal, they neither 
knew nor conjectured ; they knew only that they 
were desperately afraid, and every cell in their 
bodies vibrated to that fear. 



('IIA1>TER XXI 


THE INCKEDIBLE ! 

S OIUIKL was awakened, late in the night, by 
the clatter of a frt‘ight train jmlling into the 
pa(*king-eoinpany yards, grinding along the 
track that lay parallel to the side of the two corrals, 
next to the two he had been in. Spurting clouds of 
black smoke, studded with red cinders, the loeo- 
moti\'e pushed forward, ringing its great bell and 
flooding sj)aee with its light. The herd went frantic, 
again running frenziedly around the corral, but 
Sorrel did not join them this time. He had seen too 
many of thes(‘ locomotives come pulling in and out 
of Avery. He stopped in a corner, out of their way, 
and reaching over the topmost beam of the corral 
wall, looked on. 

Lights api)eared in several of the windows of the 
building, and the place began to ring with the 
shouts and echoes ol’ sleepy men. The freight train 
stopped Ixjyond the corral to the side of the one 
Sorrel was in, but so bright were the lights that had 
been switched on, that Sorrel could sec distinctly 
what was taking })laee. 

A side door was opened in one of the freight cars, 
and there came a clamour of fearful whinnying and 
a clatter of hoofs ; then several horse heads ap- 
peared. The conlined creatures burst forth, running 
eagerly down the gangway into the adjoining corral. 

256 
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The locomotive startetl up once more with a fright- 
ful sputter of smoke and steam, and bringing 
another freight oar to the gangway, stopped again. 
Another group of wild horses d^cre unloaded, and 
again the locomotive moved on. 

The frightened new-comers raced madly around * 
their corral, as futilely as every other helpless herd 
had done before them. Hardly knowing why. 
Sorrel and his companions joined the clamour and 
began churning the dust in a circle, as if it were the 
most important thing in the world to do. 

The freight train drew away as noisily as it had 
come. The men returned to their rooms in the 
building, and the lights in the ■windows went out, 
but the new'-comers rejected the pseudo peace of the 
shambles. Wearied by their clamour, their racing 
and their dust. Sorrel and his companions who had 
finally settled down to rest again, called to them ; 
but they did not quiet down until sometime near 
daybreak. And even then, after most of them had 
sought rest and attempted* to doze, some inconsol- 
able soul, un-wdlling to give up the freedom of the 
wilds for this evil-smelling confinement, would dis- 
turb them, every once in a while, with a sudden 
blast of protest, calling out to the unhearing ears of 
life, without expecting an answer. 

Death in the shambles is an assiduous worker, 
and daylight brought back the man with the stick. 
The little band began racing around with all the 
previous day’s terror, and Sorrel limped with the 
older ones in the rear. Group after group in threes 
and fours were driven up the inclined passage-way 
to the black doorway, and the gun began tolling the 
futile count of death. Sorrel wisely clung to the 
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farthest comer of the corral, trotting haltingly, see- 
ing the others go, cxpcc^ting soon to be obliged to go 
up into the black doorway as t he others were going, 
expecting pain, unable to think of a way of escaping 
it, moving to and fro helplessly, as if he were being 
Gloved by a force outside of himself. 

Then abruptly, there came a cessation of the 
turmoil. The man with the long stick went off to 
the farther wall of the corral ami climbed the hori- 
zontal beams, sitting down astride of the highest of 
these. Two other men had come out of the build- 
ing. 'I'liey were standing outside the corral, talking 
to two men on horseback. Sorni watched them 
with intense interest. lie tliought of the ranger and 
the tall young rancher, but he knew that neither of 
these were tIuTC. .Ml the men apjK'ared quite in- 
active, but the two saddhvhorses. under the two 
men, were restless, obviously worried by the smell 
that emanated from the black doorway. The horse- 
men pulled at the reins, impatiently, talking as they 
did so. 

“ Kverv farmer in this count v's lost some o’ his 
critters, since you folks bei'U advertisin' for wild 
horses,” said one of the mounted men, his horse so 
restive he shook his voiei‘. 

“ VVe got t'gc'ther,” c-ried the second man, holding 
up a clenched (ist , “ an’ I tell y'u, we’re goin’ to hold 
you responsible for every one that's lost.” 

“ Wc give our men onlers to accept no horse but 
wild rang<; horses,” replied the olHi'ial of the pack- 
ing company, in a conciliatory manner, adding, 
“ excej>t, of course, where some farmer brings his 
own old plug ; but we’re not really looking for that 
kind of animal.” 
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“ Well, I'll bet y'li that tliere sorrel horse with the 
bridle-bit haiij^in' under hkt lips weren’t brought 
here by no farmer an’ sold to you, for he’d ’a’ had the 
sense to take the bridle off,” cried the first of the 
two men. “ Looks like a damn good bridle.” 

The official climbed the corral wall with alacrity* 
and looked. 

“ Wlicrc do you see-—” he started, but stopj>ed, 
and turning to his man with the hmg stick, he said, 
“ What the devil’s the matter with you, Mike ? Oct 
in there, single that fellow out and drive him away 
from here. You had no business letting a horse like 
that in here in the first place.” 

The two men rode triumphantly around to the 
other corral where the new-comers were confined, 
and the official walked around with them. The man 
with the long stick in his hands, leaped down into 
the corral, muttering things to himself, striking out 
directly for Sorrel. 

Sorrel was terrified as soon as he realized that the 
man was after him ; and yet when the old familiar 
command to halt sounded, he stoj)ped. The man 
seized the bits of .strap hanging from the bridle- 
rings, and began pulling Sorrel toward the gate. 
Opening the gate, he drove him thR)ugh it, into the 
yard of the packing-company olliee buildings, then 
reshutting the gate, he started after Sorrel with his 
stick, driving him around to the road he had come 
tkpon. Sorrel did not like the idea of being .sent any- 
where alone ; yet the air, heavy with the stench of 
blood, set every cell in his body afire with the urge 
to escape, to get out of reach. And he wasn’t abso- 
lutely sure that he was being sent away, either. It 
seemed incredible to him that man should willingly 
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let him go where he pleased. Did they really mean 
him to go ? Would they send out something or 
other and pull him back ? 

From the eorral came an ciiV'ious whinny. Sorrel 
turned quickly. lie saw the wild, shaggy head of 
’ the old roan marc over the topmost beam of the 
eorral wall, Iut big eyes sparkling with eagerness, 
her nostrils distended with fcc'ling. Several of the 
others, horses who had shown no interest in him 
before, put their heiuls over the corral wall and 
called in the same fervid maiiner. Sorrel started 
toward the wall to sniff noses witli them and assure 
them of his good-will, but the man with the long 
stick came running around, and seizing a stone, he 
threw it, hitting Sorrel on the back. 

Sorrel Mas beMildered, He saw the open road 
before him and he leaped foi'M'ard, lim})ing ridicu- 
lously in an effort to gallop out of reach. When he 
came to the hill-top from Miiic'h he had gotten his 
first glimj>se of this place of stench and dust and 
hunger and thirst and fear, he stopped to look baek. 

It M'as a dreadful place, lilack elouds poured 
from the tall smoke-stack, and in the corrals M'here 
the wihl, frightened horses M'hirled round dizzily, 
the dust curled like vapour, ilraM’ing a grey, sinister 
veil of mist across the boM’ildcring mass of stone and 
brick and eorral bars. There M as something about 
the place that was more horrible than any he had 
ever knoMm ; yet it was so dillieult for him to rim 
off from the wild herd that he had accepted and 
lived with, to go off into the M’orld that lay so bleak 
and barren around him. 

Again came the report of the gun. Sorrel ran off 
a distanee, then turned and came back. He M’anted 
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the herd to run with and to live with, along the 
river. From the hill-top he called as loud and as 
long as he could, urging them to come away with 
him. 

Just then the two horsemen, whose visit to the 
packing-company yards had given him his miraeu- ' 
lous escape, came round the end corral to the road- 
way. Horsemen Sorrel had always run from. 
Horsemen meant eaj)ture and pain and trouble. 
Frantic with fear, he swerved from the road, and 
turning northward in the direction of the river, he 
ran breathlessly till he nearly dropped from his 
feet. 

He rested in the hollow of an open plain where he 
no longer saw the buildings nor the men, but he 
rested with little eomfiui, afraid even to gra'/x* ; and 
as soon as he had regained his breath, he went on, 
loping and trotting by turns, stopping occasionally 
to look back, feeling that there could be no peace 
for him, till he had hidden himself in the shadows of 
the canyon. 



C HAPTER XXII 


WINTEU AND PEACE 

D riven by constant fear of pursuit, visions 
of the terrible black doorway continually 
dartiiitr before his eyi^s, the smell of blood 
straufjely eliii^^iiij; to his nostrils. Sonvl came at lust 
to th(‘ great canyon of tlu; Clearwater, without having 
met with anything more serious than the barking 
of dogs, in the distant farmyards, whieh he avoided 
with desperate care. He arrived at the canyon lip 
unexjMH'tedly. having blindly nuide his way bet ween 
the dense trees (»f a wide .stret(*h of forest. He 
stopped dead still and stood for some time, gazing 
over the tree-tops that lowered down the steep 
declivity, upon the meeting of the North Fork with 
the main body of the C'learwatcr. A good many 
miles south and west of the point where he had come 
upon the wild herd, this awe-inspiring juncture of 
the two rivers fij)peared bewilderingly unfamiliar ; 
but when, after a great deal of wasted effort going 
down to impassable obstructions and climbing up to 
the top again, to lind a better way, he finally 
reached the shore of the North Fork, thipgs began 
to look less unfamiliar. 

Down below, however, where the two rivers came 
together, there was no grass, nothing but boulders 
and driftwood and rocks, wet and treacherously 
slippery with ice. The thought of going back up the 
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canyon wall for the scanty grass lie might find on 
the forest floor, was unendurable. Nor could he 
abide any notion or plan that involved going back 
eastward and northward along the North Fork, for 
the shadow of the evil-smelling black doorway was 
over all the land that came together at this point, 
between the two rivers. 

And so intense was the fear of that eursed 
shadow, that all his instinct urged him to put one 
of these forbidding rivers between himself aiul the 
formless thing he was fleeing from. It wasn’t easy 
for him to decide which of the two rivers to under- 
take to cross ; and yet, a dim light in his fading 
memory m<jved him forcefully in the direction of the 
south shore of the Clearwater. I'wiee he started 
over the ice of the big river, broke- through each 
time, then finally went back to the shore, and spent 
the cold night, shivering in the shadow of a boulder. 
At daybreak, the ri\'or api)eare<l much more solidly 
frozen. F or a long time, he stood on the shon* and 
looked across the ( Icarwattr, sniffing the air wist- 
fully, turning his head back now and then. 

He tried again. The ice was horribly slippery, 
and his legs trembled uncertainly. lie made a 
dozen feet without slipping, then went down on his 
side with a crash, bruising his hi]) painfully. But 
the desire to get to the south shore where the river 
would shut off the rear proteetingly, sent him on 
cautiously. Toward the centre of the river, he 
broke through the ice. The cake of ice he was on, 
sank, throwing him forward against the sharp edge 
of the remaining ice, which cut into his forelegs, 
almost to the iKjne. 1'errified by the cold water and 
the stinging pain in his cuts, he lost his head, and 
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started back, but the current whirled him around, 
pelting; his sides with the pieces of ic*e on its surface, 
and thrust him oik*c more ajjainst the broken edge. 
The impac't smusht-d the i<*c, giving him a chance to 
escape tlic main force of the current. 

Heating wildly with all four legs, he reached the 
shallower portion of the river, and felt the firmer 
riviT bottom under his hoofs. When he came to 
another mass of unbrok<‘n iee and attempted to 
climb up on it, he chipped off enough of it to enable 
him to push fiu'ward aiudher few feet. In this 
manner lu! came t<j where a great number of stones 
juite<l out above the iee. Here it was so shallow 
that he was able to stej) up on the stones, and pick 
his way on shaky legs to tin; shore. 

So worn-out was he by this time, that he dropped 
to the ground and lay there for half the day. 
Several days he remained near i hat spot, cropping a 
few blades of grass, now aiul then resting while his 
cuts and bruises healed, lint the grass was not 
plentiful there, and the t'tinyon wall seemed strange 
and forbidding. His vitality seemed to be oozing 
aw'ay with the grey tlays, and an intense desire to 
get liome, to shelter, sent him shambling along the 
river toward the west. 

Before night had fallen. Hakes began fluttering 
through the air. On the lee side of a clump of dead 
bushes, he lay down, troubled by the blanket of 
snow that spread over him, yet too wearv^to mowe. 
Next morning he shook the snow from his body and 
lumbered on with feverish steadiness. By the time 
the sun had eaten away the snow from the open 
spaces, he came to a barbed-wire fence, which 
stretched clear across his way, over the stream of 
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water which was frozen solid, to a long sand-bar that 
bulged out above the ice. 

The fence vexed him, at first. He pushed his old 
chest tight against the barbed wSres. till the barbs 
pricked him ; and he lookc<l over into the spaces it 
barred him from. As he looked, things began* to 
clear before his eyes. His eai*s went up. His eyes 
dilated. Slowly he matle out the familiar twists in 
the pebbled shore, the clumps of trees, the boulders, 
the yellow sand-bar along the entire length of the 
river, as far as the eye <*ould see. Up above, the 
serrations of the canyon lip differed vastly from 
those he had been looking at for wc<*ks. There was 
a familiar glow about them that made it hard for 
him to stand still and look. Unable to contain him- 
self, he pushed harder, and suddenly sent ftirth a call 
from the very depths of his being. The echoes of his 
call were like a hearty welcome, ( razed by his 
excitement he turned toward the river, running 
along the fence, to get around the end of the wires. 

Half-way between the shore anti the sand-bar, he 
fell W’ith a crash, feeling himself whirled around on 
the slippery surface of the ice. When he came to 
rest, at la.st, his head and shoulders were on the 
west side of the hanging barbed wire, the rest of his 
body on the east side, his side pressing the wire up- 
ward, several inches out of line. As he made his 
first attempt to right himself and get up on his feet, 
tfce wire Jhurt him, the barbs sticking into his skin. 
This frightened him. Responding in his usual 
manner, when he was frightened. Sorrel kicked 
wildly with all four legs, beating hoofs and head 
against the ice, making a violent effort to rise. The 
cold wire snapped. The upper wire scraped the 
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middle portion of his backbone, but Sorrel got to 
his feet, snorting and shaking himself. His beloved 
rangeland at last ! 

His youthful energy seemed to come baek to him 
with the wildly j<)yous feeling that he was back 
home, where lu* had dreamed of being for countless, 
immeasurable y<;ars. Down the old familiar shore 
he went trotting, litnpingly, calling frcnziedly to the 



ghostly forms of companions, who seemed to be 
eluding him, hiding in the shadt>ws. 

He came to wh<*re the overhanging boulder sat 
like a living thing, grown old, l(H)king down upon 
the frozen river. Many a time he had gone up that 
narrow, winding trail, many a time lie had dozed*in- 
the shadow underneath, many a warm, beloved 
body, there, had shut off the cold hostility of the 
world outside. Up the path he went, groaning and 
snorting, but the ledge was deserted, and he did not 
like to stay there. He nipped a few mouthfuls of 
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grass, and without appetite, turned back down to 
the canyon bottom, calling futilcly and foolishly. 

He stood still and looked. He called, then 
listened to the echoes that came' back. With bob- 
bing head he walked off doggedly to the trail along 
the east fence, and made his laborious way up the 
canyon wall, somewhat in the manner of the old 
buckskin plug, when Sorrel used to sweep by him 
swiftly. 

But there w'as no one on the rangeland above 
cither. He stood and gazed over empty space, 
across waves of dead, brown grass, and patches of 
snow in the hollows, and with fervid muttcrings, 
went at grazing, raising his head every few minutes 
in the hope that some horse form would appear to 
belie the droning desolation. 

It was impossible for him to remain still, though 
the cuts and bruises over his botly burned, and fever 
in his blood demanded rest. Down one hill and up 
the next he went, till his confused brain assumed 
that all the horses he remembered and was seeking, 
were down along the river ; and he turned and 
raced back to the canyon. 

Down in the canj'on the loneliness was just as 
hard to bear, and soon. Sorrel went trotting west- 
ward along the river, calling in vain. At the west 
fence of the range, tired as he was, he started up the 
steep incline, along that trail. It took him many 
times the time to get to the top that it used to take 
him, when he had been young and strong ; but 
never had he reached that canyon lip more eagerly. 

VVlien he rounded the knob, panting for breath, 
he was obsessed by the idea that a group of his old 
inends had just dropped out of sight, at the next 
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declivity, beyond the stony area. lie started ratring 
after them, struggling for \ery breath, but at the 
|K)int whertr the stony area drops away into the next 
hollow, he stopped and stared with a heavy feeling 
of having been cheated. The desertt'd path, faint 
and overgrown, led doM'n into the hollow. He was 
alone, seemingly more dreadfully alone than he had 
ever been in his life before. 

To his right was the pointed liill, a familiar look 
about its round, pointed top, the slopes like a 
familiar voiee (railing to him. lie turned to his 
right, but he had no strength to run with ; and as 
he made his lumbering, careful way down into the 
hollow, strange uneanny feelings came over him. 
At the same time something urged him on. His 
plan was quite clear to him. He was going up to the 
top of the pointed hill, as he used to go in the dim 
past, knowing that from there he could see farther, 
but seeking the easiest slope, he came so abruptly 
upon an old hea}) of bleached bones that he leaped 
sideways in fright ; theil realizing that it was not 
moving, he stoj)p(‘d, stretched his long scrawny 
neck in its direction and sniffed and sniffed. He did 
not like the uneanny heap, half-covered with tall 
weeds and snow ; and yet. something so clearly 
familiar was there about it, that he suddenly turned 
his head and looked up the slope, recalling the fact 
that there was another one like it up there. He saw 
it, and so moved was he by this remembering that 
he started up the incline, toward the second heap of 
bones, with the eagerness of expectation. But he 
stopped before he got to it, and'snilfing a moment, 
turned, giving it a wide berth, and going on up to 
the peak of the hill. 
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But even from that height, he saw none of the 
forms of horses tlnat his imagination liad been 
picturing for him. He stood there, timiing and 
looking in every direction, seeing; only the barren 
convolutions of the range hills, with dead bushes 
here and there, looking everywhere, in vain, till his 
eyes began to hurt. In the midst of that desolate 
ocean of empty space, there appeared to be some- 
thing friendly and supporting in the two heaps of 
bones ; and so he remained, grazing on the hill. 

At night, however, he felt that the ov<‘rhanging 
boulder offered more protection against the wind, 
and he went down into the canyon, and lay down 
on the ledge under it. The wind died down a bit 
and it seemed to grow somewhat warmer, and 
Sorrel fell into a doze. When his consciousness came 
back, at daybreak, he found his body, the ledge and 
everything else, covered with snow, the trees, the 
river and the canyon walls murky behind the 
tremulous veil of falling flakes. 

He got up nervously and shook the snow from his 
body, tlien he started down to the (ranyon bottom, 
weighed down by a fearful sense of misgiving. 
Already there was nearly a foot of snow on every- 
thing. There had been little enough grass on the 
canyon bottom, and searching for it there, by 
digging down through the snow, was even to his 
understanding a not very profitable venture. He 
ate a lot pf snow, nibbled at some bitter, leathery, 
dead leaves and twigs ; and shivering with cold and 
hunger, .stood looking off into space. 

Then he lumbered off along the river, going 
slowly, attempting to dig for gnis.s, here and there, 
stopping before he reached ground with a feeling of 
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futility, and moving cm. When he (rame to the west 
feiK'C, he started up the incline. Up on the range 
abov'^c, grass was more phmtiful. lie reached the 
first ledge and we At down on his side, sliding down 
twice th^ length of his body, before he came to a 
stop against a clump of bushes. lie lay there for 
several minutes before he got to his feet and tried 
the j)ath again. Rut he only slipped again. Finally, 
giving up. he returned to the ledge under the 
boulder and lay there most of the day. 

It snowed all that day and toward evening, M'hen 
it stopped, it turuetl bitterly cold. He lay shivering 
all night l<aig, unable to sleep, hunger gnawing at 
his vitality. When daylight came he made a few 
feeble attempts to climb the canyon wall by the 
west trail, but gave up, wandering back dejectedly 
to the ledge under the boulder. 

That night it snowetl again, all night. When 
Sorrel starteil u[) from his feet the next morning he 
sank into the drift below the ledge, up to his fianks. 
Fortunately, there was a* long strip of shrubs packed 
tight with snow at the eilge <.>f the drift, and his 
frenzied struggle tt> extricate himself, brought him 
to it. There he got a foothold, and by jumping 
down to the shallow drift below that, he was able to 
make the canyon bottom. On the stones, wliipped 
clean by the wiml, he was free to walk down the 
shore, but he stopped and stared back toward the 
boulder. He would not l>c able to go back up thqfQ. 
again. This last bit of meagre comfort was going 
too. He mu.st climb the canyon wall and get to the 
range above. There was gi*a.ss on the range — ^there 
had always been grass on the range. 

The wind that was so cruelly parting the hair of 
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his fiir and penetrating his skin, had torn the greater 
part of the snows from the trail, and Sorrel, with a 
few slips and falls, a few bruises and twists of his 
muscles, managed at last to rcjtch the lip of the 
canyon. But the view that met his gaze up there 
was dishearteningly bleak. The stony area was 
covered by an even tone of hardened snow-crust. 
Only the upper wire of the west fence was visible, 
thick like a rope with the snow that stuck to it, and 
the posts appeared so (juccr. they almost frightened 
him. 

There was no path visible anywliere. and dis- 
liking the queerncss of the fence posts, he turned 
obliquely in the direction of the pointed hill. He 
broke through the icy crust as he walked, but since 
the snows were not so very deej) over the stony 
area, he crossed it with comparative ease. The 
slope presented no greater diflieulties, but down in 
the hollow, where the heap of bones was c'ompletely 
covered with snow, he sank into a deep drift. 

The pointed hill stood iwnooth and white and 
silent, and the wind whistled as it swej)t by and 
over him. He began to struggle to get free, with 
more eagerness than sense. ^Vhen he finally man- 
aged to extricate himself, he was completely 
exhausted. He was now' too much afraid to lie 
down, so he remained standing, panting for breath, 
his sides throbbing, great blasts of air escaping him, 
,h|s eyes slightly glazed, staring sideways. 

When he had regained his breath, he ate a little 
of the snow, to allay his thirst and his fever, then a 
careful step at a time, he made his way around to 
the lee side of the hill. There he attempted to dig 
down for some grass, but his legs ached and 
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trembled, and there was no strength in them. He 
began to sense vagttely that he had come to the end 
of his Journey. An intense desire f»>r peace, for 
relief from the gnsiwing pains in his legs and the 
penetrating bitterness of the wintry winds was fast 
• superseding all of his other wants. 

The wind was dreadful. It did not let him rest. 
With mocking cruelty it dug its bony fingers 
through his skin. He could no longer stand up on 
his legs. Selecting a less-inclined spot, he turned 
clumsily around and artiund. like a dog, seeking the 
best, the least uneomftirtahlc way of lying down. 
When at last he lay down, his heatl lowered with a 
strange heaviness that had come into it, till his 
lower lip toucthed the snow he was lying upon, and 
a benevolent sleep came to relieve him momentarily. 

He dozed there a long time. Toward noon the 
sun came out and warmed him uj) a bit. He woke 
into full consciousness and began to consider getting 
up and digging for grass, but he was so heavily 
tired, he kept putting it off. The sun was swallowed 
up by dark passing clouds. It grew dismally grey 
again and the wind began stinging once more with 
all its heartlessness. It occurred to him that he 
might feel better if he bestirred himself, when his 
eyes widened and his heatl rose, and a horrible fear 
swept through his big body. Hardly a dozen feet 
away, coming up the incline before him, he saw the 
whitish-brown form of a coyote, coming up very 
slowly, his pointed muzzle sniffing hungrily. 

So terrified was Sorrel that he couldn’t move for 
a few seconds, then he leaped to his feet with an 
explosive energy he did not know he possessed, and 
laying back his ears, he kicked and whinnied as if 
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he had gone mad. The coyote sprang away, loping 
with the swift, slinking glide of* coyotes, down the 
hollow' and up the next incline. But there, directly 
opposite him. Sorrel made out hj.s greyish form half- 
lost in the grey skies behind him. • 

Limping around so as to put the pointed , hill . 
between himself and the dreadful beast that was 
waiting to feed upon him. Sorrel had the desperate 
sense to move dowm the incline with greatest 
caution, so as to avoid sinking into drifts, where he 
knew he w'ould be lost. So long as the ground 
appeared hard under his feet, he went limping as 
fast as he could, but when he got to the drifts in 
the hollow he w'ould take a careful step, turn and 
look around for the coyote, then take another 
step. 

He avoided the hollow as much as possible, 
making the next incline and travelling across it 
horizontally. A few feet away from the west fence 
of the range, he stopped and stared at the ungainly- 
looking posts ; then he turned and surveyed the 
snowy wastes to the side and behind him. He did 
not see the coyote anywhere, but he was afraid to 
look too closely. The entire range appeared now 
infested with coyotes ; and in the obscurity of his 
befuddled mind, the ranch yard loomed, holding out 
to him a vague hope of w'armth and food, and pro- 
tection against this beast, that would tear the flesh 
from his body. 

It took him most of the afternoon to reach the 
south-west corner of the range fence. When he 
Anally got there he found the barbed-wire gateway 
to the avenue between the two wire fences open, the 
way clear for him ; but feeling a bit more secure 
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here against tlie^ coyote, he now was afraid to 
venture up the avenue to the ranch yard. 

He stood looking along the avenue to the pro- 
tuberances beyonti the knob, white with snow, 
against tlie darker grey of an angry sky. The wind 
shrieked across the hardened surfaces of snow and 
stabbed his shaky body with a thousand spears. 
He rcirieml)ere<l the barn with its warm, dark stalls, 
and he remcinbcred that hay and oats had come 
regularly out of some inexhaustible supply. But it 
was so hard to venture in. Man had been kind, but 
man had also been cruel. 

He turned to the side, and first looking backward 
for signs of the coyote, started to dig for grass. His 
poor clumj»y, rheumatic legs seemed unable to swing 
with any telling effect on the snow. He tried harder, 
but the pain was as bad as his gnawing hunger. He 
stopped with a newer and vaguer sense of terror. 
His helplessness was complete. Hunger and pain 
had so weakened him that he would be unable to 
dig for grass. The ieyJinow had been poured out 
over all the world. There could be no grass, no 
food, anywhere but in the manger of the barn. 
There had been food there, through all the snowy 
winters. 

With a strange feeling of hoj)c and expectation, as 
if he had suddenly realizecl that he had overlooked 
a most important fact, that he had foolishly kept 
away from the one place where he eoul<J get all h£ 
was so tragically seeking, he started up the avenue 
between the wires, breaking through the crust, pull- 
ing his legs out with the very strength of his hope, 
bobbing his old head so doggedly and energetically 
that he did not hear the barking of the dog, till he 
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had reached the summit of the knob and looked 
down into the old familiar ranch yard. 

The furious barking of the little beast brought 
him to a full realization of the endrmity of the thing 
he had undertaken to do. With bulging eyes, smart- 
ing and burning in the wind, he stood gazing into tlic 
forbidden ranch yard, white with snow, stippk'd with 
footprints, deserted and desolate, the great barn 
door shut, black smoke pouring fearfully out of the 
dark point above the house. 

He was afraid of that dog. lie backed off a few 
paces to feel safer and set his eyes upon the house 
near which he saw the dog. He had the feeling that 
he must go away ; and yet, how could he, with that 
huge barn before his eyes ! He remembered now 
with even more vividness, the endless supply of oats 
and hay. 

The back door of the house opened and a tall man, 
heavily dressed, appeared and stopped a few feet 
from the door steps, staring in Sorrel's direction. 
Sorrel stared back at him, ' paralysed by fear. lie 
saw the man stoop a bit and drive the dog away, 
and the barking ceased. When the man rose to his 
full height, hope flooded Sorrel’s old brain. From 
the depths of him, came a pleading, placating 
w'hinny. 

Yet when the man started forward toward him 
Sorrel was afraid and turned and lumbered away 
back tow'ai;d the range again, lie did not go very 
fast, however, and the man ran after him. He 
continued moving half-heartedly even when he 
heard the man’s voice calling softly to him and 
heard the crunch of his boots in the snow, to the 
side of him, continued moving till the man’s hand 
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had rdac'hed out and taken hold of the pieees of 
straps dangling from the eold bit that had frozen to 
the long hair of his ncek. He stopped with a fervid 
tremulous murmuif of good-will. To Sorrel’s un- 
believable surprise, the man stroked his neek gently 
with his hand. Son-cl could not stand still for 
emotion. He whinnied softly and nervously and 
moved about on the snow at the man’s feet. Then 
the man turned him around and led him into the 
ranch yard, and Sorrel appeared ridiculous, pranc- 
ing like a spirited young horse and limping like an 
old plug. 

At the back door of the house, the man stopped 
and rapped, ordering the dog who had come out 
barking again, to get away. The door flung open 
and a woman appeared with cries and exclamations 
that worried Sorrel, and kept his frosted muzzle 
tremulous with assurances of good-will. The woman 
then seized an o>'ereoat hanging in the little vesti- 
bule, and throwing it over her head, came out. She 
stroked his ncek affectionately as the man led him 
to the barn. 

In the open barn doorway. Sorrel stood un- 
certainly a moment. From the darkened interior 
came the smell of gasolene and oil, and the spirited 
call of a lonely horse. Half the barn had been 
turned into a shed for automobile and tractor, and 
the other half seemed filled with cattle. The smell 
of cattle and oil bothered him, but there came an; 
other whinny, and he saw in the dim light the fat 
pinto rump of a horse and the swish of a restless 
tail. He felt more at home. He responded with his 
humble tremolo, and followed the rancher anxiously 
into the stall next to the one horse. 
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Against the empty manger, Soirel began to search 
for food, but the rancher held up nis liead, trying to 
thaw away the cold bridle-bit from his hair, finally 
cutting it free with his jack-knife. In the mean- 
time the rancher's wife went off, and came back with 
noisy exclamations, carrying a large horse-blanket 
in her hands. First slipping off the bridle and 
substituting a halter, the rancher tied Sorrel to 
the manger, then threw the horse-blanket ov'er his 
back. 

Sorrel murmured and neighed, overflowing with 
gratitude, searching for food, as he shivered under 
his blanket, while the warmth drove the stinging 
cold out of his blood. 

From the next stall came the noisy whinnies of 
the pinto mare ; and Sorrel tried, good-naturedly, 
to answer her, but he was too much overcome with 
feeling and the desire for food to answer fully. He 
felt as if he had fallen down a canyon wall, had 
desperately resisted till he found his resisting use- 
less, then let go, and gone Sliding on without effort 
to stop himself. 

Then the rancher threw a huge forkful of hay into 
his manger. Poor Sorrel attempted to seize a mouth- 
ful of the hay, but his jaws were stiff. The woman 
poured a full measure of oats into his oats box and 
he immediately got at that. He took the kernels 
eagerly into his mouth, but he slobbered them back 
into the box, unable to chew them, so stiff and cold 
were his jaws and teeth. The rancher brought a 
large mess of straw and threw it under Sorrel’s feet 
and around them ; then, as the two of them stood 
near him, the woman stroking his neck with her 
warm, affectionate hand, Sorrel slowly began to eat. 
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listening to the endless flow of words between the 
rancher and his wiHfe. 

Poor old Prince,” the woman kept repeating, 
“*he’<l ’a’ died if litr hadn't come here. What he 
must ’a’ gone through 1 lie’s nothing but skin an’ 
bones. Where do you s'ppose he’s been all these 
yeats ? An’ think, E<1, whoever it was who stole 
’im — it couldn't 'a’ been someone around here, 
could it ? ” 

“ Naw,” said the man slowly, looking at Sorrel in 
the fast-fading light. ” I'm sure it was one o’ them 
damned prospectors got hold of him, an’ took ’im 
up the Bitter Boots somewhere. He limps like a 
horse’s been earryin’ heavy loads up an’ down 
mountain trails.” 

” But think, Ed,” said the woman with tears in 
her laughing eyes, “ wherever he’s been all these 
years, he’s had it in his poor old head to eome back 
to us. Think of it, Ed, I bet he’s seen in his old 
head this barn an’ us ; an’ can you imagine how 
he’s been tryin’, tryin’ to get away, to come back 
to us ? ” 

“ lie broke away, that’s sure,” said the man, 
picking up the bridle with the two pieces of reins 
dangling from the rings, and looking at it. 

Broke away to get back here, Ed. It just makes 
me cry. Poor old Prince, all these years thinkin’ of 
your old home — an’ here he is back. Ed, we just got 
to pension ’im off for the rest of his life. He must 
never do a bit o’ work, just roam arotmd on the 
range in summer, an’ stay in his warm stall in the 
winter.” 

“ Well, now come, Flossie,” said the rancher, 
smiling, “ you’ll work yourself up so, you’ll be fit for 
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nothin’. It’s cold, let ’ini alone. loot’s go hack to 
the house.” 

“ Do you suppose he\l know Pinto ? ” asked the 
romantically minded woman. 

“ Naw, I don't think so.” 

“ 1 don't see why not, tlumgh. Just because he 
can’t talk an’ say so ? For the fun of it, Ed, let’s 
put Pinto in his stall with him. See if they rceo’nizc 
each other.” 

Smiling hesitatingly, as if he felt he were doing fi 
sill}^ womanish sort of thing, the rancher went off 
to get Pinto. He brought her whinnying excitedly, 
into the stall beside Sorrel and tied her to the 
manger. Pinto, sleek and fat and sprightly, reached 
over for the oats box, as if she hadn’t had enough to 
eat. Sorrel was beside himself for excitement. The 
nearness of this other being of his own kind, the 
sense of security which he had lacked so acutely, 
had thrown him into a fever. This shower of bless- 
ings after so much misery and frustration was too 
much for him. 

“ See ! ” cried the woman. “ I told you he’d 
reco’nize her. See how he goes on.” 

“ Oh, he’s just naturally glad to have company,” 
said the man, laughing at his wife for her sentiment. 
“ Every horse’s that way ; but I don’t think he 
knows her.” 

“ Look, Ed, the little pig, she’s eating up his 
oats ; and he lets her.” 

“ Don’t matter,” said the rancher. “ Not good 
for ’im to eat too much all at once. I bet’s been a 
long time since he’s had oats. He might kill ’imself 
eatin’ too much.” 

“ Gee 1 ” exclaimed the woman, filled up with 
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emotion. “ All those yeai*s ! What a lot’s happened 
since. You nraliifc, Ed ? Reniendjer the day ? 
That was Avhen wtr first met, Ed, realize that ? If it 
weren't for him 1 jni^jht never ’a’ been here, your 
wife.” 

“ Can’t tell.” 

No, I’ve tlumjjht about it ?nany a time. lie 
was .such a fuzzy little thinjj. Ilis bijj eyes shinin’ 
out of your arm - -I eau see jus' the way you held 
him, as yt>u talked to me. You sure was bashful ! ’’ 

She smiled, and as she smiled a tear came into 
each eye. 

“ Well, Floss." said the man. putting his arm 
about her shoulder, “ what in the wt)rld an’ blue 
blazes y'u eryin' about Y'u ain't .sorry it all 
happened, are y'u ? ” 

“ You kn<nv better," murmured the woman. 

“ Well, then, come to the house. It's gettin' too 
durn cold for me in here. Let's celebrate an' have 
somethin’ real good.” 

“ I’ll make y’u a nice pie, Ed,” said the woman 
with childish enthusiasm. “ Let's leave 'em alone 
together, t’ talk over old times on the range.” 

By the time they hatl re-shut the huge barn door 
against the shrieking wind, it was dusk outdoors 
ami a few more flakes appeared fluttering through 
the dismal atmosphere. 

“ I’m glad Tom’s went off to the dance,” said the 
shivering woman, referring to their hired man. 
Taking hold of her husband’s arm, as hump-backed 
they moved toward the house, she added, “ Let’s 
not go to-night, you an’ I, Ed. I’ll make y’u a nice 
pie, an* let’s jus’ sit by the fire an’ talk o’ old 
times.” 
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They came into the little vestibule. Closing the 
door, they shook the snow from their boots. The 
woman hung up her coat, and brushing back her 
snow-wet hair, she said softly, in the dark : 

“ He was such a fuzzy little thing that Sunday, 
remember, Ed ? ” Then lowering her voice, she said 
with much suppressed feeling, “ Y’u glad he got out 
of the range, that day, an’ you had to go chasin’ ’im, 
an’ I came along, Ed ? ” 

The rancher put his arm about his wife and kissed 
her cold forehead. 

“ Come now, you get at that pie,*’ he said, to 
cover his emotions. 


THE END 
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